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At dewy eve, with pensive tone, 
When little flow'rets weep. 

She sings beside the cold grey stone 
Where Clara lies asleep I 

Page 93. 
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Though fame for me no laurel wreath may twinei 
I'll tune with joy this willing harp of mine: 
It yields me bliss which gold can not bestow. 
Bliss that a poet's heart alone can know. 
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At the reqaest of many friends and Subecribers to my 
little work entitled **Poetic Buds/' published in 1865, I 
venture to lay this volume before the public I am per- • 
fectly aware that there is nothing in it to recommend it 
to the literary world. It is simply the spontaneous effu- 
sions of a working man — one who has had many disad- 
vantages to contend with ; having spent the early part of 
his life at sea, as a fisherman. Those inclined to be cen- 
sorious may say such rugged efftisions are little worth, 
when we have so many eminent writers. True, some are 
more favoured with literary abilities than others ; but is 
that a sufScient reason why the lowly bard should not 
pour out the warm emotions of his soul in feeling una- 
dorned language ? In this land of boasted fireedom there 
ever was, and ever will be, poets of every degree. All 
cannot be stars of the first magnitude; and the work of 
a minor bard, if it serve no other end, must have a ten- 
dency to make the work of a mi^or one shine with greater 
brilliancy. That this unassuming work may please all 
who take an interest in the working classes, is the wish of 

THE AUTHOB. 

Scarborough, 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



We are blossoms by the way ; 

Some may beed us ; 
Burstmg from the sterile clay ; 

Few may need us. 
When they learn our lowly birth — 
Springing from uncultur'd earth — 
They will count us little worth, 

Down may tread us. 

Would you have exotic flowers ? 

Quit the by-way ! 
Seek the Tennysonian bowers — 

Not the high-way ! 
There exquisite flowers you'll find, 
Fragrance with rich tints combined ; 
To those classic groyes refined 

Take the nigh- way ! 
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Here unslielter'd we must bloom, 

Litile heeded ; 
Througli the sunshine and the gloom, 

Seldom weeded. 
We must bloom by nature's laws, 
Art will not defend our cause. 
She must criticise our flaws 

When 'tis needed. 

Yet the blossoms by the way. 

Gently waving, 
Nature's purest tints display. 

Worth the having. 
All seek not the classic grove. 
Some the wildwood love to rove, 
Others walk the shady cove. 

Knowledge craving. 



(A Morning Walk.) 

Old nature smiles, 'tis summer now. 
The merry bird sings on the bough ; 
Fair Flora smiles, vrith roses crown'd 
And spreads her treasures all around. 
She garlands o'er the cottage wall, 
And festoons round the stately hall. 
She greets blithe Sylvia in the bowers. 
And crowns her emerald wreath with flowers. 
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The balmy breezes soffly blow, 

The silv'ry streamlets murm'ring flow, 

The thrifty bee himis through the grove, 

Where turtles tell their tales of love. 

Bright Phoebus darts his radiant beams, 

And cheers the valleys,— gilds the streams. 

The buzzing insect tribe display 

Their silken wings, in colours gay. 

The busy beetles now unfold 

Their shining coats, like burnished gold. 

The moth in dazzling robe flits by. 

And o*er the brook the dragon-fly. 

Sweet sings the meUow-noted thrush. 

Beneath the spreading hawthorn bush. 

The blackbird's pipe sounds loud and shrill. 

In yonder dingle, near the rill. 

Hark ! to that music, sweet and clear 

Is it an angel's voice I hear. 

Surpassing all the feather'd crowd ? 

It is the skylark in a cloud. 

'Tis music heavenly in the sky. 

But earthly when the bird draws nigh. 

Upon a lonely shattered tree 

The linnet tunes its minstrelsy : 

So soft and pensive is the strain, 

Its ruin seems to give him pain. 

The woodbine now about it clings. 

And from the boughs its tresses flings ; 

Perfuming with its breath the air 

Where once it flourish' d fresh and fair. 
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The noisy plover screaming flies, 
And feigns to tumble as lie cries ; 
While hid among the waving com 
The crake sets up its creaking horn. 
A well known voice now greets my ear — 
A voice to me in childhood dear — 
When I a merry child at home 
With John* the wildwood used to roam. 
So quaint was he, and fond of fun, 
Though ag'd with me he'd skip and run ; 
And tell me tales of Fairies bright. 
Who roVd the meads by Phoebe's light. 
He'd point me out the grassy rings 
Made by those little dancing things. 
He'd bid me chase the humble-bee, 
Or watch the squirrel on the tree ; 
That gambol'd on the branches nigh. 
And glanced belew with roguish eye. 
Then he among the shrubs would stray 
While I would in the warren play. 
And watch the rabbits sport and bound 
'Till startled by that well known sound. 
That sound was mystery to me, 
I thought 'twas John behind a tree. 



* John, the person alluded to above, lodged in the same 
house with me, at Ore, a small village near Fever8ham,Eent. 
He was a funny little old man, of a very dark complexion, 
and went by the name of ^'Little Black John" among the 
Villagers. I was a very little boy at the time, and the old 
man was very fond of me, and used to take me into Luding- 
ham wood, tell me stories, and gather me nuts. 
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'Till, perched aloft, now full in view, 
The bird distinctly cried "cuckoo !" 
I stood and viewed it with surprise, 
"While John, sat laughing, watch'd my eyes, 
Intently fixed till off it flew. 
And flapped its wings and cried "Cuckoo 
I ran delighted, half a&aid. 
To tell him what the bird had said. 
Was it the bird, John, tell me true ? 
Was it the bird or was it you ? 
John told me this was fairy ground. 
And fairy birds could here be found ; 
And fairy flowers begemm'd with dew, 
And fairy folks of every hue. 
Alas ! poor John lies in the grave ; 
Above his head the wild flowers wave, 
And shed around his lowly tomb. 
At summer time, their rich perfume. 
And many years have pass'd away. 
My eyes are dim, my hair is grey. 
But yet the bird sings on the bough, 
'Twas summer then, 'tis summer now. 



Written on the termination of the American War, May Ist, 
1865. 

Hail ! Columbia ! the struggle is o'er. 
Fame twines a rich laurel for thee : 
Though long was that struggle, and sore. 
The captive for ever is free. 
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Thy star-spangled banner may wave, 
Tlie glory and pride of the world, 

Since the fetters are broke from the slave, 
And the black flag of tyranny furl'd. 

Yes, the scourge of the tyrant is broke, 
Erased from thy banner the stain : 

The cries that have sympathy woke. 
Will never be utter'd again. 

Hark ! hark to those jubilant strains. 
From Southern plantations they rise ; 

They come from the valleys and plains. 
Whose air was o'erburdened with sighs. 

Those sighs have ascended to heaven, 
And God from his throne hath look' d down 

The North He the victory hath given, 
And blighted the South with His frown. 

The men who have trafficked in blood, 
With hearts to all sympathy steel'd 

Who long have just vengeance withstood. 
Are vanquished, forsaken the field. 

How mighty the struggle hath been ! 

Fair Clio through ages will tell, 
How fearful and bloody the scene. 

On the fleld where the combatants fell. 
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A voice riseth up from thy slain, 

'Tis borne on the breath of the breeze — 

"We died to blot out the foul stain, 
The wrath of Jehovah appease." 

'Tis over, though loud was the strife ; 

The battle for freedom is won ; 
Yet malice and hatred are rife. 

For lost is thy favourite son. 

Like thunder it fell on the ear, 
The work of assassin had sped. 

E'en Britannia stood mute with a tear, 
To learn that thy patriot was dead. 

Yet Lincoln will live not to die, 

His name will be seen on thy scroll, 

A patriot in History's eye, 

While the earth on its axis shall roll. 

How strange axe the voices which blend ! 

We sigh for a statesman laid low ; 
Shouts of trixmiph the elements rend. 

That freedom hath conquered her foe. 

Hail ! Colxmibia ! thy standard floats free ; 

Long, long may it flaunt in the gale. 
Thy commerce by land and by sea. 

Brings prosperity never to fail. 
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When icy-breath'd winter chill'd all things 
axoiind, 

And spread his white mantle all over the 
ground, 

Two villagers ventured out over the snow, 
To see how it fared with old Betty below. 

Deep down in a valley the old woman dwelt, 

In a lonely thatch' d cottage, of rough lime- 
stone built ; 

'Twas one story high, and much shattered 
by age, 

What some folks would call a sad rickety 
cage. 

For three weary nights snow had fallen, and 
sleet ; 

'Twas up to their knees in their own village 
street ; 

And deep in the valley, once smiling in green. 
Had drifted till scarcely ahedge could be seen. 

There are in this world who can sympathy 
show — 

Whose hearts yearn to help a poor fellow 
in woe : 

And such were the men, Tommy Johnson 
and Fred, 

Determined to find Betty, living or dead. 
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The morning was fair, and the icicles bright 

Hung like gems from the trees, now en- 
shrouded in white. 

The poor little birds, from the keen cutting 
wind, 

Sought in stack or in out-house a shelter to 
find. 

But Tommy and Fred were in excellent trim, 

With their strong overcoats and hats of 

broad brim ; 
The gaiters were leather enclosing their legs, 

Which moved through the snow like me- 
chanical pegs. 

They plodded along 'till they came to a stile, 

From this Betty's dwelling was nearly a 
mile. 

At the end of a dale, where the wild briars 
grew; 

Here, in summer, the landscape was pleasant 
to view. 

The journey was rough, and the journey 
was long ; 

On their errand of mercy they seem'd to 

grow strong, 
And said they woiud never abandon the route 

While from the deep snow they could keep 
their heads out. 




On, onward they trudged, by the ridge of 
a hill; 

Through its trees' leafless branches the wind 

whistled shrill ; 
But they heeded it not, — ^like two Britons 

of old, 

They joumey'd on fearless of tempest or cold. 



At length, in the distance, an object they 
spied; 

'Twas near to a quarry, close by the hill side. 

Just out of the surfax^e, grim, smutty, and 
square : 

They stood for a moment and view'd it with 
care. 

"'Tis the old woman's dwelling," cried Tom- 
my to Fred, 

"But, as sure as we're living, she's smother' d 
in bed. 

For the snow o'er the rafters lies level and 
white, 

And all but the chimney is clean out of sight." 



Then down they both plodded, among the 
deep snow. 

Determined the truth of the matter to know ; I 

But, on nearing the chimney, were struck I 

with surprise I 

To see the blue smoke curling up to the ' 

skies.- ! 
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"There's life in the dwelling," cried Freddy, 

"that's plain," 
As he made a plunge forward, the chimney 

to gain : 

And now, firm on the ridge, he could take 

a peep down, 
As he rested his broad chest upon its black 

crown. 



"Below, there !" he cried "Betty, are you 
alive?" 

"Yes!" creaked the old woman, "and likely 
to thrive !" 

The words as she utter'd, out bolted a fox, 

And sprinkled with soot all poor Freddy's 
grey locks. 

"Did ever" cried Tommy, "a man ever see 

Such a thing in this world ; Freddy, what 

can it be ?" 
But Eeynard was off — ^while astonished they 

gazed. 

And, though black as a sweep, he seem'd 
little amazed. 

Says Freddy "To enter there's only one way ; 

Though the portico's dark, if we'd enter we 
may ; 

If that tlung birded out is a demon of sin 



Like angels of mercy, Tom, we must worm 
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So saying, Fred put both liis legs in the flue, 

And slipping down gently was soon lost to 
view; 

Then Tonuny quick followed, was down in 
a crack, 

For his feet came in contact with bold Fred- 
dy's neck. 

Safe landed at last, in a terrible plight, — 

The grime as they enter'd had clouded their 
sight,— 

They stood rubbing their eyes, for, just lea- 
ving the snow 

And sliding through soot, all was darkness 
below. 



At last, when the tears with their sleeves 

they had dried. 
Old Betty they saw by her own fireside, 

With a tribe of fine bantlings, all blooming 
and gay : 

She lighted a candle their charms to display. 

"Come sit down," cried Betty, "good Tho- 
mas and Fred ; 

m show you how I and my birds have 
been fed : 

You'll see there's an eye keeping watch 

through the storm. 
And I and my bantams are heariy and warm. 
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'Tis three weary days since the snow-storm 
began — 

I know by the dock hanging there by the pan 

(In years it like me now is far past the prime, 

But, though shattered by age, it keeps ex- 
cellent time.) 

After supper, the bible I sat down to read — 

This best of all books yields the solace we 
need ; — 

I read of the prophet the ravens had fed. 
Praised God for his mercies, and got into bed. 

But the hail patter'd down, and the wild 

sweeping blast 
Eock'd my dwelling and bed, as in fury it 

pass'd . 

It whistled and howl'd, I could not go to 
sleep, 

For I thought of poor sailors upon the wide 
deep. 

The dark stormy hours moved slowly away — 
I thought in my heart it would never be day ; 

I slxmiber'd and dreamt, — ^woke again, it 

was night, — 
Impatient, I mutter'd, *When will it be 

Hght T 



Till weary of lying, in earnest I rose. 
Struck a match, lit the candle, and put on 
my clothes. 
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My bread was in sponge, I'd intended to 
bake. 

This morning, for breakfast I hadn't a cake. 

Then guess my surprise, when I went to the 
range, 

To see in the grate such a wonderful change : 

At night I had left there a bright ruddy fire — 

Now a snow-pack was up to the reckons and 
higher. 

I soon rak'd it down, had a nice cheerful 
blaze. 

Then wander'd around, but was struck with 
amaze — 

I found that my hut was quite buried in snow; 

If the wind was as high I could not hear it 
blow. 

I open'd the door, but soon closed it again — 

There was no getting out I could see very 
plain. 

Though buried in snow I was sheltered from 
harm, 

For, Tommy, you see, I was safe from the 
storm. 

My stock of provisions 'tis true were but 
small. 

But I trusted in Him who provideth for aU, 
And sat myseK down to a good cup of tea, 
Contented to wait my deliverance to see. 
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But the hours slowly moved, and my meal 

'gan to fail, 
For though out of sight I was hearty and hale. 

How long here immur'd I was doom'd to 
remain 

I knew not, and oft felt inclin'd to complain. 

To murmur was sinful, and oft I would chide 

My heart for its weakness ; — but none till 

they're tried 
With adversity know what the spirit can bear 

But grace for those ills, can the feeble 
prepare. 

I knew when 'twas day by the light in the flue; 

It was time to get up when my baniy cock 
crew: 

And thus pass' d the time, oftner up than in 
bed. 

Till at length we had not left a morsel of 
bread. 

I'd a peck of potatoes and plenty of wood, 
So the old grimy pot never cool'd on the hood, 
A few little onions — a quartern or more, — 
This Tommy was all my provisional store. 



And these were fast failing, while hunger 

drew near 
I flew to the bible my spirits to cheer ; 





My heart leap'd with joy this choice text to 
secure — 

Thy hread shall he given, thy water is sure. 

It came with such force I could not but 
believe 

The blessing I needed I soon should receive ; 

It banished all doubt from my poor troubled 
breast, 

I praised my Creator and laid down to rest. 

But I scarcely had fallen off into a doze 

When a noise in the chinmey disturbed my 
repose ; 

Who 's coming, thought I, when behold a 
fine fox 

Came and laid himself cosily down by that 
box! 

I didn't feel frighten' d, nor offer to rise, 

Lest the old creaking bedstock should Rey- 
nard surprise ; 

He was one of God's creatures, and, though 
he made free, 

I felt very certain he'd not worry me. 

My bantams were aU huddled under the shelf 

Where I keep all my crock'ry, my china, 
and delf. 

But 'twas plain master Renny had no ill 
design 

To injure a bird or a thing that was mine." 
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"Methinks" shouted Tommy "Mend Rey- 
nard made bold 

"Yes," answered old Betty, "you see he was 
cold; 

But what pleased me most, when PdMndled 
the fire, 

My newly-form'd Mend made no haste to 
retire. 

But squatted him down, seem'd contented 
at home, 

At Eome he would do as the people of Home ; 

He put on the fender his smooth glossy paws, 

And there, like a dog, he sat warming his 
jaws. 

We sat down to dinner, my bantams and I, 

Potatoes and salt were our only supply ; 

I sided the table and laid myself down. 

When all of a sudden, bold Reynard had 
flown. 

I know not how long on the bed I had lain 

When I heard in the flue Renny coming 
again; 

And this time I'd cause to admire his pluck 

For he laid down before me a plump little 
duck. 




D 
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I soon went to work in preparing a feast ; 

"We all had a share, I, my birds, and the 
beast; 

And Eeynard laid down, when we'd done, 

on the stones. 
By the fender, and carefully polished the 

bones. 

He nodded and seem'd qidte inclined for a 
snoose, 

And many long hours elapsed ere he rose ; 

When he did, with his antics he made me 
to smile. 

For he moimted the flue as a horse would a 
stile. 

I felt quite impatient for Reynard's return. 

And raked the ash down lest his feet he 

should bum : 
I felt very certain he would'nt be long. 

And proved in the end that my hopes were 
not wrong. 



It was dark up above, that I plainly could 
teU, 

And 'twas dark down below in my dwelling 
as well ; 

And something far worse, we had little to eat. 

And waited for Reynard to bring us some 
meat. 




At last, with a bound, down the chimney he 
came ; 

I stirr'd up the fire and soon had a flame ; 

But, guess my surprise, at the end of his 
cruise. 

To find he had brought me a bonny fat goose. 

To strip off the feathers I soon went to work, 

While Eenny sat watching me, sly as a Turk ; 

But he'd no ill meaning, I'd proved him a 
friend. 

We 'had a grand supper, lads you may 
depend." 



"God bless that old fox!" shouted Betty 
with glee ; 

"He's saved from starvation my bantams 
and me ; 

Should ever you meet him, good Tommy 
and Fred, 

I hope you'll not injure a hair of his head. 

"Nay, nay," Tommy shouted "we'll not 

harm the fox ; 
He's trotted away to his home in the rocks : 

There's something mysterious about the 
affair. 

But I cannot deny it's the truth you declare." 
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"What credit," quoth Betty, *^have I to 
deceive ; 

Here's the feathers and bones, you can see 

and beKeve : 
The fox you have seen, ere I told you the 

news, 

Believe it or not we have had some rare 
stews." 

Quoth Fred "We must own, in a moment 
of need, 

The ways of the Lord are mysterious indeed ; 

Though sceptics may laugh, and the infidel 
rage, 

He makes known His power in every age." 

Says Tonmiy to Pred "We must now wan- 
der home. 

And get some provisions, our shovels, and 
come 

To clear the deep snow round the dwelling 
ere night. 

Lest a few more strong showers should cover 
it quite." 

So saying they both bade adieu to the dame, 

And left the dark room by the road which 

they came ; 
Then joumey'd and soon let the villagers 

know 

That old Betty's dwelling was buried in 
snow. 
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The news throiigE the village like lightning 
sped, 

Soon volunteers gather'd round Tommy and 
Fred; 

With hearts warm and willing, and limbs 

strong and stout, 
They hastened and soon out the old woman 

out. 

I am indebted to old Nanny Burton, of Bndston, for the 
subject; how far it is authentic I cannot say. 




An old man sat on the bleak highway, 
His eye was dim and his hair was grey, 
Loosely his garment around him hung. 
While his feeble arms the hammer swung ; 
And he sang a song that gave me pain. 
So pensively doleful was the strain, — 
"Heigh-ho ! heigh-ho ! I'm breaking up 
stones 

On the bleak highway, with aching bones ! 
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Dark is the sky and the wind blows cold, 
Chill runs my blood, I am growing old, 
My withered fingers are numb and daft, 
I scarcely can feel the hammer shaft ; 
And ill my labour repays my care, 
I've scanty profit and scanty fare : — 

Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! I'm breaking up 
stones 

On the bleak highway, with aching bones ! 

I'm weary of life : — at sixty nine 
Methinks it hard to labour and pine ; 
For my life has been one round of toil, 
I've gather'd the harvest, till'd the soil ; 
And still I nothing but toil must know. 
Till God in His mercy lays me low : — 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! I'm breaking up 
stones 

On the bleak highway, with aching bones ! 

I've toil'd for Jenny : and where is she ? 
Hid in the grave, where I soon shall be ; 
For my bairns I've toil'd ; and where are they ? 
They're scatter'd, but where I cannot say. 
My two sons fell on the battle field. 
In a distant land, the weak to shield : — 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! I'm breaking up 
stones 

On the bleak highway, with aching bones ! 
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Where has she gone, my favourite child, 
She who so sweetly on me smil'd : — 
The image of her I lov'd so dear. 
And all that was left my soul to cheer ? 
She who was ever prompt to obey 
Shares with her mother the cold cold clay : — 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! I'm breaking up 
stones 

On the bleak highway, with aching bones ! 

I have been labouring all my life, — 
Toil'd for my children, toil'd for my wife. 
Eobin and Johnny are both up-grown ; 
Both are wedded, and both on me frown. 
Because when Willie was sore in need, 
To save him I signed my name to a deed : — 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! I'm breaMng up 
stones 

On the bleak highway, with aching bones ! 

But Willie has gone: — ^the oldmansigh'd — 
Ah ! would that his sire had with died ; 
In a far off land unmoum'd he fell ; 
To pay the debt I'd my aU to sell. 
The act a generous mind would prize, 
But for this my sons their sire despise. 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! I'm breaking up 
stones 

On the bleak highway, with aching bones ! 
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Ye who love mechanistic skill, 
Go to North Burton if you will, 
There a philosopher you'll find, 
Who truly understands the wind ; 
Makes it subservient to his will. 
Bids it to blow, and makes it still : 
For by some wonderful contrivance, 
That sets at naught all base connivance, 
He 's made a pair of wooden bellows 
Which puzzles aU our learned fellows. 
AU who behold them must exclaim 
**The man has made himself a name ; — 
A name to never be forgotten 
When his poor bones are dead and rotten." 

So light and compact is their form 
They cannot fail the eye to charm ; 
So neat and strongly put together, 
Composed of iron, wood, and leather, 
Rollers, puUies, wheels, and springs, 
Put in speed by straps and striags ; 
By a little handle turning. 
Like a dairy-damsel churning, 
Proving that artistic skill. 
In spite of steam, progresses still. 

It wasn't at a learned college 
I of this marvel got a knowledge — 
This curious pair of wooden bellows. 
Which puzzles all our learned fellows ; 
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The master-piece of Burton's sage, 
The working wonder of the age- 
But, as my journeys I pursue, 
I chance North-Burton to go through, 
And being rather fond of blether, 
I call to see this man of leather. 
No wonder that a bard should call 
To see this son of Crispin's stalls 
Since, like a bird of immigration, 
I gather up my information. 
And here I find a goodly store 
Of philosophic useful lore. 
Just fancy to yourselves, my betters. 
The place where dwells this man of letters, 
A cosy brick-floor'd cobbler's shop ; 
The Post-office its comer prop ; 
There the philosopher you see. 
With half formed boot upon his knee ; 
And every time he takes a stitch 
He gives a systematic hitch. 
And shakes his head of coarse grey hair, 
Which seems to say* *They'r e made to wear! ' ' 

And at his elbow, on a stool. 
Behold a son of Buffon's school. 
About him stands the feather'd tribe 
I'm quite unable to describe. 
But just this gentle hint can give 
That though they died he makes them live. 
In all the muscle they possess'd. 
In aU their glowing plumage dress'd ; 
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And if he chose he could contrive 
To make you think they are alive. 

Come here ye high-bred sons of college, 
Of reptiles if you want a knowledge 
He'll show you snakes, alive and ficking ; 
He'll show you lizards, dead and kicking ; 
For by some subtle clever notion 
He puts their heads and heels in motion. 
If you would information gain 
Ask him, you will not ask in vain ; 
But pray be careful of your stars. 
For know, he is a son of Mars. 

There, on a stall at the far end, 
Behold his young and learned friend, — 
A comely youth yet in his teens, 
A youth who knows the ways and means 
To catch the gorgeous butterfly. 
And make it beauteous to the eye ; 
Preserving all the colours bright. 
And placing them on paper white ; 
Arranging them row after row. 
That their rich tints may bolder show. 
Behold them there, of every hue, 
White, purple, yellow, green, and blue : 
The admiral, in bright array ; 
The peacock, with its plumage gay ; 
And many more I cannot name. 
Low be it spoken to my shame. 
He's moths of every shape and size, 
And beetles, silkworms, dragon-flies : 
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Arranged and placed upon the wall, 
Where you may see them if you caU. 
And if you never saw death's head 
Ask him he'll show you one not dead. 
He'U put his finger on its wing, 
And make the pretty creature sing. 

Look up, behold the shop around I 
See creaking shelves with treasure crown'd ; 
There stands a set of curious models. 
To show the varied shapes of noddles ; 
And in the comer on a shelf. 
Behold, thore stands grim death himself. 
And near it lies an Indian's skull. 
If not in life, in death 'tis dull : 
For time has changed its lily hue, 
And something more — 'tis split in two. 

See books piled up, a goodly number, 
That havn't there much time to slumber. 
Ye thrifty spiders, 0, beware, 
And spin your silken cords with care. 
Or soon you'll find, for all your doing. 
Your flimsy nets the cold ground strewing. 
For yonder sits our learned sage, 
And known to him is every page. 
Be careful, stranger, if by chance 
Within this sanctum you should glance, 
He has your head mapp'd in his book. 
And knows you by your very look. 
His ear is open to your talk ; 
He knows you by your very walk ; 
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Tells by the colour of your skin 
Whether your skull be thick or thin. 
He knows the texture of your brain ; 
If soft, he will not give you pain. 
He'll tell you if you're fond of drinking ; 
He'll tell you too of what you're thinking ; 
Of many things I will not mention, 
And some are past my comprehension ; 
So deep in phrenologic lore. 
He'll tell you all you are — ^and more ! 
The virtues of each herb he knows ; 
The very soil in which it grows. 
He understands the human frame ; 
Each ache, and by what cause it came. 
Prescribes a mixture that wOl cure, 
Not poison, for his drugs are pure. 
Pure and botanic are his pills. 
They work a cure and bring no ills. 
You'll find them here of every size. 
Pills that will make you well and wise. 
They from your face will chase the pimples, 
And cure you, if you have the simples. 
He has, — ^but mind, you musn't smile, — 
A famous drug call'd "stirrup oil." 
Come all the world, without indenture. 
He'll cure you if you'll only venture. 
And now, about these wooden bellows. 
Which puzzles all our learned fellows, — 
The master-piece of Burton's sage. 
The working wonder of the age. 
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One frosty day, I well remember, 
'Twas on the thirteenth of November, 
I just stepp'd in, being tired with walking. 
To warm my nose and have some talking. 
There, in the shop, I took a seat. 
And on the fender put my feet ; 
Then ventured on a long narration 
Of what was doing in the nation. 
We chatted on awhile together ; 
He oharm'd me did this man of leather. 
And as we talked the fire went low. 
He cried "I think we'll have a blow 
Then, reaching up above his crown, 
He took these curious bellows down. 
I gazed astonished — well I might — 
They were so novel to my sight. 
Although I've lived for forty winters. 
They beat my learning all to splinters. 
To me they were a perfect riddle — 
Betwixt a hurdy and a fiddle. 
They'd neither handle, tongue, nor spout, 
But just a bit of wooden snout. 
Dear Sir, I cried, **what can it be 
Quoth he "just stop and you shall see," 
Then, seated on a stool at ease, 
He took the bellows on his knees. 
Then said, and cast his eyes askew, 
"1 11 show you now what wind can do" 
JHe seized the crank — ^the buzzing wheels 
Went helter skelter neck and heels. 
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And there lie sat, like an old gorgon, 
And turned them like a . barrel organ ; 
Then heap'd on leather clippings, coals, 
Cinders, waxends, old shoe soles ; 
And when he'd set them fair in motion 
Their sound was Hke the roaring ocean. 
As falls the rain in murky weather 
The glowing sparks flew up together. 
With joy the sooty chimney smiled ; 
The pots and cauldrons 'neath it boil'd ; 
The leather clippings crack'd and frizzled ; 
The oily liquid from them drizzled ; . 
And sent off such a fumigation ; 
A gorgeous bright illumination. 
The philosophic pipe kept blowing ; 
The crackling sparks flewhigh and glowing; 
The dancing flames on tiptoe stood ; 
The crickets screamed behind the hood ; 
The frighten' d spiders ran a race ; 
And consternation fill'd the place. 
Half mad with fear I cried "Stop ! stop ! 
Hold ! hold ! dear Sir, you'll blow us up." 
But heedless sat the queer old grinder, 
And calmly said "I can't unwind her." 
Quoth I "Then slack your speed, or soon 
You'll blow North Burton to the moon." 
He smiled, and would'nt ease a bit — 
For what I know he's blowing yet ! 
I saw the danger of delay, 
And hastened from the spot away, 
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To spread his name throughout the nation, 
And win the wide world's admiration. 

Ye learned sages rush together, 
To greet this famous son of leather. 
K you're not blind I'm sure and certain 
You'll see this marvel of North Burton. 
I mean this pair of wooden bellows, 
Which puzzles all our learned fellows ; 
The master-piece of Burton's sage. 
The working wonder of the age. 
And know ye all, both near and far man. 
This tale was penn'd by Matthew Harman. 




They are passing away ! passing away ! 
Do wny-wing'd moments are brief in their stay. 
Onward ! mom, noon, and night, week,month, 
and year, 

Swiftly they glide, naught can check their 
career. 

Fast roll the seasons — Spring comes with 
flowers ; 

Carpets the earth, clothes with verdure the 
bowers : 
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Summer succeeds her, and all is perfume ; 
HastenS) flowers languish and sink to their 
doom : 

Bountiful sallow-faced Autumn is here : 
Winter, stem winter, now closes the year ! 

They are passing away ! passing away ! 
Downy-wing'dmoments arebrief in their stay. 
Onward, mom, noon, and night, week, month, 
and year. 

Swiftly they gMe, naught can check their 
career. 

Ceaseless they roll, for ever in motion ; 
Bearing all on to eternity's ocea'n. 
Man, like the grass of the field, blooms to fade ; 
Beauty forgotten must sleep in the shade. 
Cities once famous now moulder in gloom ; 
Nations once mighty are hid in the tomb. 
Tribe after tribe flourish sickens and dies ; 
New generations successively rise. 
Coming and going ! perpetual change ! 
Yet naught can the laws of stem nature 
derange. 

All, all is transition. Ah ! where do they hie ? 
For ever they're living — ^for ever they die ! 
They are passing away ! passing away ! 
All that is mortal must sink to decay : 
Breath is uncertain, mortaliiy sure ; 
Oh God! Thou art life! Thou alone canst 
endure ! 
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Author of *'Bustic Lays.** 



IMPROICFTU. 

Theyhave sold all his goods— e'en the rattle 
That Granny to poor baby sent : — 

But the Bailies, (those cold-blooded cattle), 
Sold mine for Sal ShufBe's back rent. 



Come, cheer up, King, my rhyming lad ; 
But sure the news has made me sad, 
Though nothing 's happened yet so bad 

But might be worse : 
Miss Fortune seeks to drive bards mad — 

We have her curse. 

She 's always at us, tooth and nail, 
And makes the world against us rail ; 
While others on life's waters sail 

In all their pride, 
We blimder on, head over tail. 

From side to side. 

My life has been a chequered scene, 
From childhood up to now, I ween ; 
Stem Poverty, that skin-flint Queen, 

With whip of wire. 
Has chased me, wheresoever IVe been. 

Through mud and mire. 
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It must have been a blustry mom 
And lucMess boiir when I was born ; 
For wild through life, in many a turn, 

Has been my mind ; 
A feather toss'd, the sport and scorn 

Of every wind. 

Then say not. King, that your're ill-starr'd ; 
That peevish Fortune pricks you hard ; 
Remember you're a rustic bard 

Among the stubble ; 
And if you'd win fair Fame's regard 

'Twill cost you trouble. 

These troubles come to try your pluck : 
They're muddy pools where some have stuck ; 
But you must leap them like a buck. 

With bounding spring. 
Then warble, like a little chuck. 

On soaring wing. 

I've been in that "queer street" myself; — 
Jamm'd on all sides for want of pelf; 
Sold costly goods like common delf, 

To raise the wind, 
And Slander, that mischievous elf. 

To mock inclin'd. 
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But Hsten, King ! a tale TU teU 
Of troubles that once me befell ; — 
Be patient, I must do it well, — 

'Tis strictly true : 
And if you never knew you shall 

What rogues can do. 

I mind it well, one windy day 
I wander'd far from home away, 
Scarce knowing how my cards to play 

To raise the cash 
And keep the hungry dogs at bay-^- 

The Bailie trash. 

I'd trinkets for the ladies fair, 

To grace their arms and deck their hair ; 

And strove to seU my jetty ware 

From town to town ; 
I offered bracelets rich and rare 

For half-a-crown. 

And sure the times were hard indeed. 
To such as me who stood in need. 
And poverty I dar'd not plead, 

Though sorely pinch'd :■ 
I'd hungry bairns at home to feed. 

For I was wench'd. 
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I tried, by many schemes well laid, 
At every house to show my trade, 
And tempt the matron and the maid 

My goods to buy, 
But often found my game ill play'd 

By being shy. 

I little dreamt when I set out 
Upon the road, for trade to tout, 
Old Dusiy Sly had watch'd the rout 

I had to roam. 
And brought the bailies round about 

To spoil my home. 

*Twas not for any debt of mine : — 
Days had elapsed but thirty-nine ; 
I knew full well I must have coin 

At three months end, 
Or all my furniture resign 

The breach to mend. 

Sal Shuffle held the house before — 

A noted drunken brawling bore. 

Who pawn'd the reckons, burnt the floor, 

And made crammash ; 
Then scarcely left a decent door 

Behind to clash. 
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She was a deep designing dame ; 
Knew all the tricks in every game : 
And when the blust'ring bailies came 

For her last quarter, 
She made them run, though old and lame, 

With boiling water. 

She left the house, but took her time, 
As I am taking mine to rhyme, 
But seemly thought it was no crime 

To scald a bailie. 
And took a lodging snug and prime 

Up some dark alley. 

As farms are ta'en in quick succession 
I shortly after took possession, 
Not rightly using my discretion 

About the rent ; 
But, mind ye. King, I learnt a lesson 

By this event. 

The house it proved had claimants two — 
Not rhyming dogs like me and you — 
They both were of a mongrel crew 

And gi'en to biting : 
For this old bone, nigh rotten through, 

They now were fighting. 
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I knew it not — ^my mind at rest. 
In ignorance was truly blest, 
Nor thought that any dare molest 

My shop and gear, 
And scare the old hen in her nest, 

And chickens dear. 

No wonder then that the surprize 
Should make me open wide my eyes, 
And think it all a pack of Hes 

Park Cowling preach'd ; 
Though ill news like the tempest flies 
It hadn't reach'd. 

He met me in the old plantation, 
Just up beside the Eailway station, 
And gave me there a long narration 

Of what he'd seen ; 
I thought 'twas naught but botheration, 

He look'd so green. 

But soon I saw, with aching crown. 

My wife, and bairns, and traps had flown ; 

I stood, like some poor silly clown, 

Beside the door ; 
A chain and padlock dangled down. 

Which made me gloar. 
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Then off I went, I didn't saunter, 
To my dame's mother, in a canter, 
And there was Nell, like a bold ranter. 

Upon her knees. 
Busy as her mam oould want her. 

At shelling peas. 

She told her story straight off hand, 
How Moonshine, with his roguish band. 
Came in and made a bold demand 

Of all her sticks : 
Nell thought it was a joke he'd plann'd. 

There are such tricks. 

Tim told her he had come to sell 
Her traps, and hoped to do it well ; 
That her and bairns had better shell : 

He fully meant 
To dear the house and ruin Nell 

For Sally's rent. 

Nell view'd old Moonshine's face with awe 
She'd only lately left the straw, 
And was so thin about the jaw. 

She couldn't scold. 
But told him she would go to law, — 

Now weren't it bold ! 
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Old Moonshine laugh'd, half drunk with rum, 
Oried to his comrade blackguard bum, 
"Go Dick, and tell Jack Scrags to come, 

And bring his cart ; 
And then go tell friend Starlight's chum 

We've made a start." 

But ere the cart could reach the door 
The street was throng'd — score after score 
The people came, with hiss and roar. 

And enter'd in : 
The house was fill'd with warlike store, 

And such a din. 

The children scream'd with all their might ; 
Poor Nelly trembled pale with fright ; 
The neighbours swore that very night 

They'd feed the fish : 
The bailies thought as well they might, 

They'd be their dish. 

Old Moonshine now was glad to flee ; 
They swore they'd duck him in the sea ; 
And Starlight Bum made such a plea. 

If they would spare. 
And only this time let him free, 

He'd come nae mare. 
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Besieged on all sides was the house — 
You scarcely past could drive a mouse : 
Old fishwives cried "You'll get a souse, 

Bum, when 'tis dark !" 
While lads were mixing coal-tar scouse 

To paint his sark. 

Amid the din a Lawyer came ; 

The tumult quickly grew more tame, 

Bum said he had been sent to claim 

At once possession, 
And Toby Snobbom was to blame 

For the transgression. 

The Lawyer told him he must quit. 
Or speedily he'd ^rve a writ ; 
But Starlight said he daren't a bit ; 

"Some rascal stout 
My head with cobble stones will split 

If I go out." 

Just at this crisis of the fray 

Friend Crinkum Crankimi came that way ; 

He just popp'd in a word to say 

About the matter : 
He thought poor Toby had foul play, 

And made a splatter. 
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A castle threatened by the foe, 

'Tis only right its lord should know ; 

And if they chose, at once he'd go 

And tell him all ; 
That he might get some force in tow 

To meet the squall. 

To this my dame would not agree : 
She'd promised Moonshine's clerk the key 
If he would only let her flee 

With all her traps ; — 
She'd leave the house and noisy spree 

To warlike chaps. 

When Tim came in she owed no rent, 
To claim the house was his intent : 
Though startled much by the event 

Nell clearly saw 
That Dusty Sly and Snobbom meant 

To fight by law. 

Her aim was now to save the things — 
The furniture, my wheels and springs — 
Then they might go to war like kings 

Who liked the fun. 
And strut, and crow, and clap their wings, 

Whichever won. 
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Now Crinkmn was my friend profess'd ; 
(Who have not such are truly bless' d ; 
For he too long had been a pest — 

A flatt'ring probe), 
He came in saintly garments dress'd — 

A goodly robe. 

Nell told him her intended route- 
That night what she should be about, 
In getting all her trapping out, 

And begg'd he'd stay : 
If not, "Be mindful ! will you spout ?" 

He answer'd "Nay." 

Then off the old poll-parrot flew, 
And soon the precious secret blew. 
Which made poor Snobbom look askew, 

And strut and stammer ; 
Down street he came, and all his crew. 

With last and hammer. 

He swore if any dare oppose 

He'd with his hammer spoil their nose. 

And danced about upon his toes : 

Some thought him mad : 
He shook the door with thund'ring blows 
Crying "I'm the lad! 
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Whoever dare assert his claim 

I'll show him Toby Snobbom's game, 

This hammer here shall win me fame 

To last for ever ; 
I quickly will the rascal tame 

Who is so clever." 

<*Who's knocMng at my door?" 'Nell cried. 

'Tis I," quoth he, on the wrong side ; 
"I must be in, and not denied 

This night admission ; 
Friend Dusty Sly has boldly tried 

For this collision." 

Quoth Nell 'Tou'll not come in to-night." 
Cried Toby "Well, then we must fight;" 
And at it he went, left and right. 

Against the door ; 
But all the bolts were strong and tight, 

Within secure. 

Then Toby gave a horrid yell. 

Which frightened all the bairns and Nell, 

Who set out such a piercing skell. 

And beat the floor. 
As Toby down the cellar fell 

Bang through the door. 
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Then up the creakiiig steps he hied. 
And there was my beloved bride, 
Her brother standing by her side 

With threat'ning fix)wn ; 
If aught uncivil he replied 

To crack his crown. 

But Toby made himself polite, 
And said he had not come to fight, 
But to assist them in the flight 

Of all their treasure ; 
He'd got possession-^come who might 

Their skulls he'd measure. 

Thus Toby had the battle won : 
How Starlight did the blodkade run, 
Whether by candle-light or sun, 

I cannot tell : 
I've told the tale, with all its fan. 

As told by NeU. 

This came upon her imawares — 
Like many of our earthly cares — 
And many were her doubts and fears 

About the foe ; 
And frequent were her sighs and tears, 

With heartfelt woe. 
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Myself did not enjoy the fray — 
It happened on that windy day 
When I was far from home away, 

On Fortune's track : 
But, mind you, I'd the shot to pay 

When I got back ! 

It injured much my reputation — 
I felt like nothing in the nation : 
All tumbled on an old relation, 

My bairns and wife ; 
This caused me many a sore vexation, 

And ofben strife. 

But, to conclude my jingling clatter. 
Here's something smoking on the platter. 
And men must eat, if they'd grow fatter. 

In proper time : 
To me it makes but little matter 

Who reads my rhyme. 

Then cheer up. King, my tuneful brother ! 
We'll sympathize with one another : 
You've had some care, and I some bother. 

Life's rolling troubles 
Swell high and burst, but seldom smother — 
They're naught but bubbles. 
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Push on, my lad ! we'll fight together ; 
Tough to the la^t, like hemp and leather. 
Though bailies seize and critics blether 

In phrase severe, 
You'll have a chum in every weather 

While Harman's here ! 




Little dewdrop on the spray 
Sparkling in the sun's bright ray, 
Fain would I thy mission know, 
On this beauteous earth below. 

Seek'st thou from a dewdrop fame ? 
I will tell thee whence I came — 
From that wise unerring hand 
That this globe and nature plann'd ! 

Look aright ! behold in me 

A particle to form the sea : 

A particle to form the clouds,-^ 

And rainbow, with its glowing shrouds ! 

Behold me in the glassy lake ! 
In winter in the snowy flake ! 
I sparkle in the purling stream ; 
And in the roaring cat'ract gleam ! 
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In misty exbalatioiiB rise 

From earth, and wander thro'the skies ! 

Then fall in fertilising rain, 

To cheer the thirsty land again I 

All herbage I with juice supply; 
Without me it would droop and die : 
All creatures by me blood receive ; 
Without me they would cease to live! 

The rivers soon would cease to flow ; 
The cooling breeze foi^et to blow ; 
The globe be desolate and bare ; 
No creature live in earth or air ! 



Tradition tells a funny tale, — 
It suits my muse, but may be stale, 
For all who've been or e'er may go 
To Filey soon the news may know. 
I was a boy, and went to sea, 
When it was first made known to me : 
And, whether it is false or true, 
I'LL tell it straight off-hand to you. 

Perhaps you've heard of Filey Bay: 
If not you shall from me to-day. 
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Few people wlio have ever been, 
But they its stony Brig have seen ; 
Yet many may not be aware 
Of how that rocky ridge came there. 

Thus runs the tale : In days of old, 
When men were wicked, strong and bold, 
They waged a war with Nickie-Ben, 
Who came in person from his den. 
Woke by the busy napping crew 
Above, who threatened to break through. 
He thought the fellows seeking coal 
Were digging down to seize his hole ; 
So summoned his sulphuric host 
To keep them from his fiery coast : — 
Already ftdl to overflowing, 
Which kept him always busy stowing ; 
And every moment, night and day. 
Some yelping Geordie came that way. 
And worse : — ^he could not keep them quiet; 
They in his den had bred a riot : 
At length he, in a raging splore. 
Determined he would have no more. 
Then judge of poor Old Homie's stew 
To hear the Geordies breaking through. 

But soon he held a consultation 
Among the nobles of his nation ; 
Which came to this : — Himself should go 
At once, and scare away the foe. 
They doubted not that his grim face 
Would drive the rascals from the place. 
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Sojflusliedwithrage, £pom shades of niglit 
He sped him to the land of light ; 
And soon he stood upon the ground, 
In aU his royal terrors crowned. 
The spot is now of high renown ; 
But then a little iU-bmlt town : 
No lofty bridge its river spann'd ; 
Nor had steam tried her busy hand 
In pushing commerce through the world, 
While yet Columbia's flag was furl'd. 

Perch'd on a ridge of broken ground 
He cast his glowing eyes around. 
And saw the rascals at their toil — 
Driving deep tunnels through the soil. 
Astonished, there he saw the pullies, 
The ever-rattHng carts and rullies, 
The creaking cranks, the buzzing wheels, 
The mighty group of ships and keels. 
All was confusion round about — 
Deep pits, men passing in and out ; 
And pulling up, by ropes on poles 
Huge boxes filled with broken coals. 
These they conveyed to distant slips, 
And shot them into wooden ships. 
Laid moored by the river side. 
With sails unfurl' d, waiting the tide 
To float the laden vessels down, 
And bear the coals to London town. 
With hair erect and eyes of flame 
He stood, and watch'd them at their game. 
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He watch' d them ninning to and £po ; 
He saw them up and down below : 
At length he, with a bounding spring, 
Leap'd in, and joined them in the ring. 
The Geordies stared, as well they might, 
To see Old Nick mid them alight. 
They knew him by his roguish look ; 
For offe they'd seen him in the book. 
They knew him by his pointed horns, 
His tufted tail, and cloven corns. 
They knew his voice, as, like a bear, 
He asked them what they wanted there. 
But yet the men were mighty civil. 
And only laugh' d to see the devil. 
They answer'd, wholly undismay'd, 
* 'We're busy working at our trade — 
Poor honest miners digging coals ; 
And have to work hard in our holes. 
We labour here by night and day. 
But yet can scarcely make it pay. 
The fleet are on their passage down. 
To bear the coal to London town. 
Now, as you've learnt what we are doing. 
We'd have you sharply to be going !" 
At this old Homie grinn'd and glowr'd. 
And like a lion rampant roar'd. 
He lash'd his tail and stamp'd his hoof; 
Said they were breaking through his roof 
Because he'd closed for aye his den 
Against such black cock-fighting men. 
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He capsized all their carts and rullies, 
And tore down all their posts and pullies. 
He kick'd their waving woods to pieces ; 
Crushed up the trees like water-cresses. 
He shook the mountains, grasp'd the hills, 
Threw them about like doctor's pills. 
The earth and stones, like hail, he scattered, 
And all their implements he shattered. 
He drove them here and there, like flunkies, 
And made them jump and skip like monkeys. 

The Geordies, an imdaunted host. 
Would not be driven from their post : 
They, yelping, danced about like jollies ; 
And, laughing, back returned the voUies. 
Fierce raged the battle, sore and long — 
He fought alone ; they hundreds strong. 
They call'd him owl-eyed siUy booby. 
An ugly, flat-nosed, cat-fa<;ed luby : 
Said if he did'nt leave the plains 
They'd, with their shovels, smash his brains; 
And onward rushed with bars and poles. 
While whizzing flew the stones and coals. 
At last he spread his wings and flew ; 
But said he'd make the Geordies rue : 
No longer was the channel free — 
He'd build a wall across the sea — 
And stop the vessels coming down 
And going up to London town. 

'Twas dark when Homie sped away. 
And wing'd his flight to Filey Bay. 
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The glowing sun had long been down 
When he alighted in the town. 
The place was then an uncouth village : 
Its hardy tenants lived by pillage. 
Whatever treasure washed on shore 
They claimed as theirs, and homeward bore. 
But when no wrecks — ^their daily wishing — 
They earned their honest bread by fishing. 
Their priest, a noted drunken Gorgon, 
Mistook a hen-coop for an organ :* 
A hen-coop that had washed on shore. 
He bade the people turn it o'er 
And o'er again ; then in the church 
He had it set, upon a perch ; 
But turned it out on Christmas day 
Because they could'nt make it play. 
But, to my tale : — Old Homie came. 
And filled the village with his fame. 
But, how the rumour spread about 
I've tried but never could make out. 
Some say old Betty Dandles knew 
The very moment he pass'd through. 
She heard him clunter down the street 
On what were never human feet 



* Tradition tells us that, in one of the violent storms that 
visited Filey Bay, a Hen-Coop washed on shore. The people 
not understanding what it was sent for their Priest, who, on 
coming, bade them turn it over : they did so, and he bade 
them turn it over again. He said he could not tell what it 
was, but thought it would make a capital organ for the 
Church, and had it taken thither. 
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And others say, against the cliff 
Tom Tiffles heard the monster sniff. 
And, when no wind nor sea was roaring, 
The whole town plainly heard him snoring. 
'Tis clear his plan was quickly made 
Ere he began the building trade ; 
Or how could he, without a call, 
Come in one night and build a wall 
To stretch across the German Ocean, 
And put the world in such commotion — 
By stopping Geordies coming down 
And going up to London town. 

The night was still, in rosy June, 
Though clouds obscured the bonny moon; 
Which seem'd inclined to hide her face 
From what would soon befall the place. 
A mist sulphuric hung around 
The village (wrapt in fear profound) 
Which gave a stifling fumigation, 
Enough to poison all the nation. 
The people sat in sullen gloom, 
Awaiting their impending doom. 
They felt, with overwhelming fear. 
Some sad calamity was near. 
Half stupified they gazed around, 
And listen'd for each coming sound. 
So overpowering was their dread 
Eor worlds they dared not go to bed. 
The hours moved tardily along, 
Enliven'd by no cheerful song. 
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In Molly's hotise of "Oh ! be joyful !" 

To smile, that night, was quite unlawful. 

The hardy fishers, grim and pale, 

In silence sat, and sipp'd their ale ; 

The dial watch' d, with curious eye, 

For night's dread hour was drawing nigh. 

At last the hammer struck the bell — 

With strange and startling whiz it fell — 

And while their eyes were on the clock 

Old Filey felt a dreadful shock ; 

For by a sound like mighty thunder 

The earth was shook, above and under : 

As when innumerable stones 

Fall clashing down, with deaf 'ni^ tones. 

Out flew the men from "Oh ! be joyful !" 

To witness something truly awful. 

The whole town left their homes and lands. 

And madly rush'd upon the sands. 

Young men and old like lightning flew 

To where a monster stood in view : — 

A monster of gigantic size ; 

Whose form was hideous to the eyes. 

'Twas all a blue sulphuric light 

That flicker'd in the moon's pale light ; 

And sent out smoke, and sparks of fire. 

That mounted to the clouds and higher. 

One foot he fix'd upon the land. 

The other firmly on the sand ; 

And there, with arms like windmill sails, 

He tore the cliff with steel-like nails. 
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The stubborn rocks lie tore asunder, 
Andmade tbem cringe androar like thunder; 
Then, like at ball his efforts trying, 
Off through the air he sent them flying. 
He sent them on each other crashing, 
Till on their tops the waves were dashing : 
And there he stood, and hurled away 
Block after block, till break of day. 
And if he'd laboured there much longer 
That ridge had stretch'd and been much 

stronger : 
Had bridged across the ocean wide, 
A barrier to both ships and tide. 
But Neptune, waking from his slumber, 
Not being inclin'd to have such lumber. 
As Homie was a rock adjusting, 
And farther out another thrusting, 
Up from his crystal palace rose, 
And seized the rascal by the nose ; 
Who spread his wings in curves stupendous. 
And rag'dand roar' d in strains tremendous. 
And as he struggled, yell'd, and roar'd. 
He lost his hammer overboard. 
A careless haddock*, passing by. 
Gazed on the scene with curious eye : 

* According to the tradition, while Homie was building 
Filey Bri^ his foot slipped, and he fell so low that the sea 
splashed into his eyes. In this predicament he let his wall- 
ing hammer fall into the sea; a Haddock coming by at the 
time when he was half blinded by the spray, he made a grab 
at the fish, thinking it was his hammer, and left the impres- 
sion of his thumb and finger just behind the fore fin of the 
fish. 
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This Hornie seized with sudden click 
And as lie seized it cried ''Ah I Dick 
He thought the haddock was his hammer 
But found 'twas not, which made him 

stammer. 
His vengeance on this finny race 
Throughout the world, in every place. 
For ever on this tribe will linger — 
The print-mark of his thumb and finger. 

But Neptune, like a warrior bold, 
Of Homie's snout kept firmly hold. 
The laughing billows, round him dashing, 
Leap'd up, and gave his hide a lashing. 
His fiery coat, like glowing metal 
Just emptied from a founder's kettle. 
Sent up a steam, in lofty columns. 
That spread abroad in cloudy volumes. 
The noise was truly here astoimding 
As they each other's hides were poimding : 
The very dead had cause to fear it. 
For all the living world might hear it. 
They clash'd and dash'd against each other. 
And tumbled over one another. 
Till Homie, worsted in the fray. 
Spread his huge wings and flew away. 

Full many a tyrant has been humbled. 
And cities into dust have crumbled. 
Since Filey felt the fearful shocks, 
"When Homie built her Brig of rocks. 
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Yet Neptune guards it still from danger, 
By daily driving off each stranger. 
But offc, when gloom the world is wrapping, 
The fishers hear Old Homie tapping. 
Then know ye aU in high position 
This tale is from a known tradition. 



Alas ! poor John ! his spirit 's fled ; 
He slumbers here among the dead : 
No stone to tell the passer-by 
Beneath this sod whose ashes lie. 
I knew him well, and oft have seen 
Him walk among those hillocks green : 
Then by some newly-set-up stone 
He 'd stop, and slowly read and moan. 
It seems to me but yesterday 
Since I beheld him pass this way ; 
His grey locks flaunting in the breeze. 
The ribbons dangling at his knees,— 
For he was of the ancient school. 
And little heeded fashion's rule ; 
The world might change at fashion's will 
John wore his ribboned breeches still. 
He was a fisherman by trade, 
Biit time had thrown him in the shade. 
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Yet, though no more his hands could toil, 
His face still wore a sunny smile, 
That showed an honest mind at ease — 
A smile that could not fail to please. 
Offc he would wander up and down, 
About his little native town : 
Or musing by the sea would stray. 
Along the sands of Filey Bay. 
He was a man imknown to fame ; 
To live for others' good his aim : 
His God to serve his sole desire, 
And from the world in peace retire. 
His spirit long has pass'd away. 
And here his ashes mouldering lay. 
In poverty he died ; no stone 
Is here to make his virtues known. 

What is beautiful to view ? 

Fair Aurora, 
On a balmy summer morning, 
In the East the sky adorning. 
Ere proud Sol soars from the billow. 
Or a breeze disturbs the willow ; 
When the smiling dewy flowers 
Breathe perfume in sylvan bowers — 
This is beautiful to me — 
Here the true sublime I see. 
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What is beautiful to view ? 

Forests waving 
On the toVring craggy mountain, 
Herbage by the limpid fountain, 
Cascades &om a taU cliff springing 
Where the moss and ivy flinging 
Over crags their em'rald tresses — 
Orags that lichen green caresses : 
These are beautiM to me — 
Here the true sublime I see. 

What is beautiful to view ? 

Ocean rolling, 
When the storm-fiend loud is shrieking. 
As the bD^ows white are breaking, 
While the bounding bark, quick flying. 
Scales the mount, the storm defying ; 
As the solemn deep-toned thunder 
Fills all flesh with fear and wonder : 
This is beautiful to me — 
Here the true sublime I see. 

What is beautiful to view ? 

Sol retiring, 
When his daily course is finished. 
And his bnlliant rays diminished ; 
When the rosy clouds are gleaming. 
As he sinks, with glory beaming, 
'Neath the western hiUs afar, 
Calling forth the evening star : 
This is beautiM to me — 
Here the true sublime I see. 
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What is beautifdl to view ? 

Night's fair Empress, 
In the azure yaiilt of heaven ; 
When the fleecy clouds are driyen 
By the breeze, and stars are shining ; 
Merry Fays their garlands twining, 
In the groves their gambols winging, 
While the Nightingale is sitiging : 
This is beautiful to me — 
Here the true sublime I see. 
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When Phoebus cheer'd the rural bowers, 
And kiss'd the pearly drops away, 

Which, sparkling, gemm'd the dewy flowers 
That flaunted in the breath of May. 

I wander' d in the peaceful grove, 

Where Derwent's silv'ry water stray'd ; 

And trees their leafy branches wove 
Above my head a green arcade. 
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'Twas Sabbath mom — ^the village bell 
Of Scalby Kirk, in measured chime, 

Came echoing from each lonely deU 
Its solemn **Come," in sounds sublime. 

The bonny tuneful feather'd throng 
In soothing strains ador'd their King : 

I listened to each warbler's song 

And join'd the choir His love to sing. 

Shall birds unite to sing Thy praise, 

Great God of heaVn, who rul'st supreme, 

And favour' d man refose to raise 

A song, and make Thy love his theme. 

Thou who rul'st in earth and sky ; 

Whom seraphs praise and saints adore ; 
Incline my heart, for Thou art nigh, 

To sing as David sang of yore. 

All Nature of Thy bounty sings — 
Birds,£Lowers,andstreams,thenoddingtrees 

An ^olean harp of varied strings. 
Harmonious vibrates in the breeze. 

Each juicy blade of grass that grows. 
And ev'ry herb that decks the grove, 

To man Thy boundless mercy shows ; 
The passing breeze proclaims Thy love. 
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The spreading seas in Thee rejoice, 
And praise Thy name in ceaseless songs ; 

The storm declares Thee in its voice, 
And owns that power to Thee belongs. 

Thou art the same Almighty King 
Whom IsraePs bard lov'd to revere ; 

He prais'd Thee for the cheering spring, 
And I will praise for Thou art here. 



The following lines were written seven days aiter the 
battle of Sadowa, which was fought on the 3rd of July, 1866. 
The thoughts were suggested on hearing the great guns 
booming in the artillery practice, at Scarborough, while 
walking through Budston. 



I heard the roaring guns afar, 
And thought upon the battle — 

The distant field of murderous war, 
Where deadly weapons rattle. 

I thought upon the dying groans ; 

Man trampling on his brother ; 
I thought of the heart-rending moans 

Of some poor wife or mother. 
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And as I thought upon the scene, 
A dreamy sense came o'er me, 

I saw upon the waving green 
The battle field before me. 

There stood the men, a mighty host, 

Arm'd with the deadly rifle ; 
Life seem'd by their defiant boast 

To be a worthless trifle. 

The colours wav'd in grand display. 
The men stood mute in order, 

And seem'd impatient to obey 
A word, and cross the border. 

For yonder stood the foeman bold, 

Secure in self-reliance ; 
And e'en their very gestures told 

They bid the world defiance. 

I heard the shrill-ton'd bugle sound ; 

The men were all in motion : 
They, trampling, swept along the ground 

like billows of the ocean. 

And onward came the dauntless foe ; 

Their polish' d weapons gleaming : 
For on that mighty host below 

The sun was brightly beaming. 
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The word of dread command I heard, 

To stop the foe advancing : 
Ten thousand men obey'd the word 

And on the foe were glancing. 

Again I heard the stem command — 
Halt ! soldiers, Quick ! Make ready ! 

That mighty host obedient stand, 
In all their motions steady. 

A sudden thrill ran through my brain ; 

Ah ! could I but retire : 
For hark ! that dreadful voice again 

Commands the men to fire. 

An instant crash of deadly ball, 

Like vivid lightning flying ; 
With yell and groan the foemen fall. 

Dead, gory, maimed and dying. 

On march the men, with maniac yell. 

The adversary daring ; 
They ply their ranks with shot and shell. 

The horrid carnage sharing. 

All now is one continous roar. 
Their onward speed arrested ; 

And on the bloody field before 
The battle is contested. 
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The splitting shell and whizzing ball 
Among the ranks is scattered ; 

Each charge the men by hundreds fall 
Pierc'd, bleeding, dead, and shattered. 

All is confusion now around ; 

Smoke, fire, and weapons clashing : 
The line is broken on the ground. 

Men at each other dashing. 

"With glitt'ring steel, in deadly strife, 

They rush upon each other ; 
Man fights a brother for his life 

To please a favoured brother. 

The bloody field is thickly strewn 
With wounded and with dying ; 

But heedless of each sigh and moan 
That host their strength are trying. 

Half paralyz'd I stood and gazed, 

To see the mighty riven : 
"Great Gbd!" I cried, with eyes uprais'd, 

"Is this the will of Heaven ? 

Must men in deadly combat join, 
Will'd by their great Creator? 

Or, is it by the ill design 
Of some ambitious creature ? 
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Wlien will the promised day of peace 
Dawn on a world benighted ? 

And all those deadly combats cease 
That long our joys have blighted?" 



Bmld, bmld your churches high and strong. 

And spare no decoration ! 
They'll serve to please a gazing throng, 

And ornament the nation. 

And build your prisons huge and strong, 
With massive bars enshrouded : 

"While preaching right and acting wrong 
You'll always have them crowded : 

For while the taverns thus abound, 

The nation's funds to nourish. 
No lasting good can here be found — 

The church will never flourish. 

How can the Gbspel light shine clear. 

By fumes alco'lic muddled ? 
Or how her chariot steady steer 

When those who drive are faddled ? 
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If they in earnest will unite, 
From evils strive to check ns, 

They must in holiness delight. 
And cease to fight for Bacchus. 

Say is not drunkenness a crime 

Our fellows fondly cherish, 
And daily leave the stage of time 

Eternally to perish. 

Throughout this fair enlighten'd land 
We sin in spite of knowledge ; 

The humble artist bears the brand, 
The favoured son of ooUege. 

Climb reason's mount and look around ; 

In spite of selfish feeling. 
You'll own Britannia has a wound 

She little cares for healing. 

Upon her cheek she wears a stain ; 

She smiles but yet is sighing : 
She suffers, but denies the pain ; 

She lives, but yet is dying. 

Bise, rise, bright star of Temp'rancerise! 

To light a land benighted ; 
And chase the darkness &om their eyes 

Who long thy caiise have slighted ! 
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To J. B.,E8q. 

Oh ! happy man ! byFortmie's favoTirblesa'd; 
Joy Ms thy cup andhealth thy buoyant breast. 
While others till the soil, or plough the seas, 
Forlife'sbaxe rations, thou canst dwell at ease. 
All that can glad the heart or please the eyes, 
In rich luxuriance round thy dwelling lies. 
For thee choice flowers their balmy fragrance 
shed 

And sheltering trees their fruitM branches 
spread. 

The birds for thee their grateful anthems sing, 
And murmuring bees their golden treasures 
bring. 

To fan thy brow the cooling breezes blow ; 
Thy land to cheer the purling streamlets flow. 
A palace is thy home, which all must love ; 
Thy garden an elysium fairy grove. 
Sunshine thy smile, to cheer the heart op- 
press' d : 

Friend of the Mendless be for ever bless'd ! 
For none can envy one of noble mind. 
Whose gen'rous heart can feelfor all mankind. 
The world approves, and Heav'n adds to his 
store ; 

He gives in mercy and receives the more. 
Not for his own he lives, but others' weal ; 
A good physician wounded souls to heal. 
Longmay helive, and when his sun goes down 
His spirit soar to wear a fadeless crown ! 
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Come, Jesse, throw aside your books, 
And straigliten out your cramped crooks: 
No longer sit, with pensive looks. 

The page exploring ; 
But come with me, and list the brooks 

And ocean roaring. 

Old Nature's face is bright today ; 
Fair Sol is smiling on the bay ; 
He's chased the gloomy clouds away. 

That look'd so dreary ; 
And tempts the fetter'd mind to stray. 

That's long been weary. 

We'll wander by the craggy cells, 
The silent caves where echo dwells ; 
And search the limpid crystal deUs, 

Among the stems, 
For fairy-tinted ocean shells — 

Old Neptune's gems. 

By beetling cliff shall be our way. 
Where tuneM silv'ry cascades play ; 
And, sparkling in the sun's bright ray. 

Come tumbling down, 
From some fantastic rock of grey. 

With mossy crown. 
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From rock to rock we'll bound along, 
And chant our joys with voices strong ; 
We'll aid the syrens in their song — 

A glorious theme— 
GU)d's love to all the living throng : 

He reigns supreme! 

Let those who love the busy town 
Go wander up the streets and down, 
With heartless laugh, or sullen frown. 

Or vacant stare ; 
Then in some noisy tavern drown 

Their fancied care. 

We'U quit the dull besotted crew. 
And taste a bliss they never knew : 
Their joy is heedlessly to strew 

Their dear-eam'd treasure ; 
But ours God's wond'rous works to view — 
A sterling pleasure ! 



On T. p. Atkinson, Esq., M.D., of Kilham. 

And thou hast come again fair simny Spring, 
To scatter blossoms o'er the dewy earth ! 

The lark to greet thee soars withflutt'ring wing 
And warbles a sweet song to hail thy birth. 
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A sparkling gem hangs on the budding thorn; 

Theploughboy whistles as he cuts the glebe ; 
The fleecy flocks and bleating lambs new-bom 

Together on the juicy pasture feed. 

Clear is the sky, the storm hath ceased to blow, 
Bright Sol has driven the sickly fogs awiay ; 

The primrose, peeping from the hedge below, 
Proclaims it Spring and Nature's face looks 

gay. 

But where is he who offchath wooed thy charms. 
And listened to thy minstrel's soothing 
strain ? 

No more thy smile his raptur'd bosom warms ; 
His sun has set to never rise again ! 

No more at mom upon the breezy hill 
Shall we behold the gen'rous poor man's 
friend, 

Hast'ning with willing heart and ready skill 
The ever- varying summons to attend. 

Moum hardy swain! thy good physician's 
gone: 

He who was prompt to ease the suJff'rer' s woe 
Sleeps in the grave, beneath yon sculptur'd 
stone 

Kind Pity rais'd, his spirit's flight to show. 
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Kitty, or Miss C. H., the sabject of the following piece, 
died at Scarborough, October 8 Ist, 186fi» aged 10 years. 

Come, sit beside me, mother dear ; 

Why look so sad and pale ? 
Smile, mother, and my spirit cheer 

With some sweet pleasing tale. 
I love to see your, sunny snule, 

To hear your merry voice ; 
Sing, mother, 'twill my pain beguile. 

And make my heart rejoice. 

IVe been asleep, my mother dear. 

And had a startling dream ; 
I saw you and my brother near 

Beside a woodland stream. 
You form'd for me a primrose wreath. 

And pla-c'd it on my head ; 
The flowers withered at my breath, 

And all their beauty fled. 

I heard you sigh, my mother dear. 

As on the grass I lay, 
And gazed upon the streamlet dear 

That glided fast away : 
I tum'd to look upon your face, 

And chide you for that sigh. 
When Heaven's bright glory fill'd the 
place, 

And angels thronged the sky. 
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I heaid ihem ang, my rnoHier dear, 

UnHke our eartiilj duuray 
And as I gazed, with raviak'd ear. 

They struck their golden lyres. 
Their £anns were damKng to my sight, 

On aznre donds they sped, 
Andasthey came — ^those foims oflight — 

The g^oom before them fled. 

They bore yon from me, mother dear, 

And took my brother too ; 
I saw them qnickly disappear — 

The glowing donds pass through. 
The sun went down, 'mong thorns I 
stray'd, 

The world was cold and drear ; 
I wander' d, hunger'd, often said 
"Why did you leave me here ?" 

And as I wonder'd, mother dear. 

That dreary road along, 
The heavens grew bright while hastened 
near 

Again that shining throng. 
And one, more glorious than the rest, 

Said he my friend would be ; 
And came and clasp'd me to his breast, 

Saying **Come, dear child, with me !" 
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He took me up, my moliher dear, 

Into a city bright ; 
Its walls were all of crystal dear, 

Its gates were pearly white. 
And there I saw my long lost sire, 

A radiant host among; 
He sang with all the heavenly choir, 

And bade me join his song. 

You know, long since, my mother dear. 

When little brother died. 
And you, oppressed with pain and care. 

Sat lonely here and sigh*d : 
He is not dead ! I saw him there, 

On bright ethereal wings, 
Among the blessed, a cherub fair. 

Before the throne he sings ! 

The song they sing, my mother dear, 

Is of redeeming love ; 
Strains so delicious none may hear 

But those who dwell above. 
A host innumerable sang 

Before the great Supreme, 
And bent the knee, while loudly rang 

Through heav'n the glorious theme. 
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'Twas but a dream, my mother dear, 

But yet it made me weep ; 
I felt you wipe away the tear 

While waking from my sleep : 
But oh ! the joy I cannot tell, 

Of my enraptur'd mind, 
My darling brothers, you as well. 

With father there to find. 



A funny quaint woman is old Nanny Burton ; 
She Hves at wee Budston, a town on the 
Wolds; 

In a little stone cot, with a white window 
curtain, 

But you scarce can see in for its valance' 
deep folds. 

She's had some experience in life's busy 
matters ; 

Her path has been rugged, her manner's 
uncouth; 

She speaks what she thinks, vex or please 
never flatters, 
For she says it's no sin to abide by the truth. 
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She's ever at home, in her oobj thatch'd 
cottage ; 

For years I have call'd, and she never was 
out. 

Shekeepsitin trim, so she's not in her dotage, 
Though nigh eighty years old she keeps 
dusting about. 

She's always a soft seat prepar'd for the 
weary; 

A shrewd word in humour to share with the 
glad; 

A kind word consoling to comfort the dreary ; 
And a word of reproof for the thoughtless 
and bad. 

A funny quaint woman is old Nanny 
Burton ; 

She liyes at wee Budston, a town on 
the Wolds. 



A merry maid sat on a hill, 
Smiling like the sun in May, 

As beside a purling nil 
Eeuben watch'd the minnows play. 
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Jenny was a rose in spring, 
And her heart was all her own ; 

Cupid oft had tried his string, 
But the shaft had never flown. 

Eeuben cast a wistful look ; 

Jenny, like an elfin sly. 
For a leer the glance mistook — 

Virtuous maids are ever shy ! 

Jenny listened with disdain 
As he talk'd of land and gold. 

For she said it gave her pain — 
Woman's heart should not be sold. 

Eeuben told a tale of love — 
Like the purling brook it ran : 

Jenny, gentle as a dove, 
Answer'd "Catch me if you can !" 

Beuben named the nuptial day ; 

Vow'd that he would wedded be ; 
Jenny rose without delay ; 

Answered "Sir, but not to me!" 

Eeuben found a little bird ; 

Clasp'd it fondly to his breast, 
Till the mother's voice he heard. 

Then restor'd it to its nest. 
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Jenny saw the gen'rous deed ; 

She to pity was not blind ; 
Oft her tender heart would bleed 

When she saw an act unkind. 

Eeuben plucked a wild red rose, 
Opening, gemm*d with pearly dew, 

"This" he cried, "with beauty glows. 
Emblem merry maid of you !" 

Jenny cull'd a lovely flower, 
Blooming in a grassy dell ; 

Eeuben claimed and felt the power, 
None but lovers feel its spell. 



"Ye waves of the ocean majestic'ly rolling. 
When dark skies are lowering, and fierce 
tempests roar, 
Your voice to my ear is a funeral bell tolling 
The dirge of my love as you strike the 
salt shore ! 

Cease, cease, thou rude storm-fiend, to vex 
the proud billow ; 
Breathe softly, ye zephyrs, when Edwy's 
away, 

Or soon I must change the rose-wreath for 
the willow; 
Beneath the cold waters my lover will lay!" 
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Thus sang a sweet maiden, as lonely she 
wandered, 

Upon the sea shore, when the billows ran 
high; 

While the wind whistled shrill, as in sorrow 
she ponder' d, 
And watch d the dark clouds as they sped 
o'er the sky. 

But far in the East, through the clouds 
wildly driven, 
A star, beaming brightly, her vision oft 
cheer' d. 

For Marian, proclaim'd it a lamp hung from 
heaven. 

To guide Edwy safe o'er the deep as he 
steer'd. 



Written while crossing the Wolds, from Driffield to 
Scarborough, May 31st, 1866. 

When Flora donn'd her wreath of May, 
And hill and dale were smiling. 

Across the wolds I bent my way, 
Where hardy swains were toiling. 

The sun shone bright, the sky was clear, 
A gentle breeze was blowing, 
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Along the lone plantation near 
The bonny broom was growing. 
The bonny broom, in golden bloom, 

Upon the Wolds so yellow ; 
I love to view the bonny broom, 
When birds sing loud and mellow ! 

Come here, ye pampered sons of town, 

Ye men of rigid feature ; 
Awhile forsake your couch of down. 

And take a sketch of nature. 
Here nature does her charms display. 

Her choicest charms bestowing ; 
Come in the merry month of May, 
When bonny broom is blowing. 
The bonny broom, in golden bloom. 

Upon the Wolds, so yeUow ; 
I love to view the bonny broom. 
When birds sing loud and meUow ! 



Blow, cooling breeze, 

Wave, bonny trees. 
And sing, ye birds, in gladness ; 

Ye buds of May, 

Your charms display. 
And soothe me in my sadness. 
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But never more 

Can ye restore 
A health that's slowly waning : 

I view, with pain, 

Yonr tints again, 
"While shattered here complaining. 

Slow moves away 

Each night and day ; 
Hope only blooms to languish ; 

The voices near 

Of children dear 
But fill my soul with anguish. 



Soon on my grave 
The grass will wave, 

Ivy be round it creeping ; 
The lark will sing. 
To greet the spring. 

When this poor dust is sleeping. 



Though Death stands near 

I have no fear — 
My soul 's on God relying ; 

He gave me breath, 

He wills my death, 
There is a bliss in dying ! 
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Down, downin a valley, where fairliliesgrow, 
On mosB cover'd banks, 'neath the old haw- 
thorn bough. 
As blithe as the lark, when it mounts in the 
sky, 

Is the poor cottage boy, as he tends a few kye. 

"I covet not riches, I seek not renown ; 
Far away from the din of the bustling town. 
With my faithful old dog, my companion 
and guide. 

Who sports with the cattle, or sleeps by my 
side. 

I need no soft music to 'guile the long hours ; 
The birds with their melody ring the wild 
bowers : 

Nor need I a picture, earth's beauties to 
show ; — 

I've the blue sky above and the green sod 
below. 

I feast not on dainties ; though plain be my 
fare, 

'Tis the fruit of my labour, enough and to 
spare : 

My wine is the water, drank pure from the rill ; 
My palace the little white cot on the hill. 
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Here screen'd from the snn's ray, and feuui'd 

by the breeze, 
I gaze on ^e streamlet, and list to the bees; 
And life's golden moments pass mernly by 

With the poor cottage boy, as he tends a 
few kye. 



The cottage home is fill'd with gloom. 

That used to look so gay : 
The flowers around it scarce will bloom. 

Now Clara is away. 

She tarries long ! where has she gone? 

Why does her mother weep ? — 
Because, beneath a cold grey stone, 

They've laid her down to sleep ! 

Her father feeds the little dove 
Which once she made her care : 

That bonny bird claims all his love, 
Which once it used to share. 

Why does it sit forlorn and moan ? 

In yonder comer creep ? 
Because, beneath a cold grey stone, 

They've laid her down to sleep ! 
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Poor Wallace scarce can wag his tail ; 

He used to sport and bound ; 
But now he's often heard to wail 

Beside yon grassy mound. 

Why does he wander there alone, 
And guard that silent keep ? 

Because, beneath a cold grey stone, 
They've laid her down to sleep ! 

But, though her sunny smiles are fled, 
Hope beams beyond the tomb : — 

The mother mourns her lov'd one dead. 
But Heav'n smiles through the gloom. 

At dewy eve, with pensive tone. 

When little flow'rets weep. 
She sings beside that cold grey stone 

Where Clara lies asleep ! 



Found blooming in the hedge on the highway. 

Welcome ! little flow'ret. 
Waving o'er the snow ; 

'Neath the thorn hedge smiling 
While the breezes blow. 
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Hardy cliild of Winter, 

Harbinger of Spring, 
WIlo can not adore thee. 

Chaste and bonny thing ! 

Pearly modest snowdrop, 

Teach me how to know 
Unassuming graces. 

Such as thou canst show : 
Teach me cahn reliance 

On my Maker's care, 
And to nobly battle 

With the storms while here. 

I, like thee, am blooming — 

Blooming to decay — 
All of earth must wither — 

Quickly pass away. 
But, when here I languish. 

In this earthly grove, 
I may bloom for ever 

In the reahns above. 

Farewell ! little floweret. 

Waving o'er the snow ; 
'Neath the thorn-hedge smiling, 

While the breezes blow. 
Hardy child of Winter, 

Harbinger of Spring, 
Who can not adore thee. 

Chaste and bonny thing ! 
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Mr. Jobn Hayes, died at Scarborough, February S5th, 1869, 
aged 75 yean, and was interred in the cemetery. He had 
been connected with the Wesleyans for nearly fifty years. 

How silent and sad looks the cnrtain'd room, 

Not a spark is left, to light up the gloom; 

Stands the quaint arm-chair on the whiten'd 
stone, 

And the clock ticks on, with its usual tone. 
But now woe is all, for the old man's gone ! 

And there lies the book which he used to read : 

Where he gathered solace in time of need : 

And here lay his specks, in their case of bone; 

Which he oft would polish, and smile, and 
moan : 

But now woe is all, for the old man's gone ! 

And he is not there, at the window seat ; 

Where he watch'd the passers along the street ; 

Then gazed o'er the moor, when the red sun 
shone ; 

And talk'd of the journeys through life he'd 
done : 

But now woe is all, for the old man's gone ! 
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We miss that old saint, with his burden of woe ; 
Yet knew he was weary of all below, 
And long'd to depart, in a brighter Zone 
To praise his Redeemer, before the throne : 
But now woe is all, for the old man's gone ! 

They have laid him down in a flow'ry spot ; 
In the place where he wish'd his bones to rot ; 
But no gilded slab, nor proud marble cone, 
Tells the good he had wrought, or left undone ! 
Yet we think, and sigh, forthe old man gone! 

Faith bids the mind to soar above : — 
"Behold in heav'n a saint !" she cries 

"Twas well on earth to dwell in love ; 
Prepare to meet him in the skies !" 

£01©— MB WMu 

They bid me wear a sunny smile, 

But that can never be : 
*Tis true I might the world beguile, 

But what 's the world to me : — 
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It cannot share the pangs I feel ; 

My grief it must not know : 
And if it could my spirit heal, 
'Twould not its aid bestow — 

And if it could my spirit heal ' 
'Twould not its aid bestow. 

My hopes were shattered by the stroke 

That tore my all away : 
The arrow pierc'd my heart, and broke ; 

And there must rankling stay : 
For mem'ry ponders o'er the past ; 

Forbids the simny smile ; 
My joys were all too bright to last ; 

Too precious to defile — 

My joys were all too bright to last; 
Too precious to defile. 



I would not live always on earth, 
Since the lot of all flesh is to die ; 

I know 'tis the land of my birth, 
But my home is in yon starry sky. 

Though beauty in all things I see— 
For nature with beauty is crown' d 

Yet what are earth's beauties to me. 
If no permanent bliss can be found. 
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How foolish the men, and how vain, 
Who chain their affections below ; 
Disappointment, vexation, and pain, 
^Are all a poor worldling must know. 

But those who have treasure above, 
Though counted on earth to be poor, 

Are rich in Emmanuel's love. 
And their rest shall for ever endure. 

Contented as pilgrims they roam. 
Through a world of contention and strife ; 

Each day brings them nearer their home, 
To the dark grave — ^the portal of life. 

At the will of Jehovah they stay. 
And wait the glad summons to hear, 

That bids each fi^m earth **Come away, 
In Thy mansion of glory appear !" 

And there, with the seraphs in light. 
Surrounding the throne of their King, 

With garments all spotless and white, 
Of salvation for ever they'll sing. 

I would not live always on earth, 
Since the lot of all flesh is to die ; 

I know 'tis the land of my birth. 
But my home is in yon starry sky. 
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Composed October let, 1866, while taking a view firom the 
Castle- Yard, Scarborough. 

Mighty ocean, ever swelling, 
Thy Creator's power telling ; 
In a sad and solemn moaning 
Thy Creator's praise intoning ! 

I will join my voice with thine ; 

Praise thy Maker — ^He is mine ! 

Blue, imfathom'd boundless ocean ; 
Ever fill'd with ceaseless motion. 
When the summer breeze is sighing, 
Or the tempest o'er thee flying. 
Then thy waves, majestic rolling. 
Clap their hands, their God extolling — 
Sing His love, in strains sonorous, 
As they thunder on victorious ! 
I will join my voice with thine ; 
Praise thy Maker — ^He is mine ! 

Pure, expansive, crystal fountain ; 
Over valley, hill, and mountain, 
Thy proud waves in agitation 
Shout for joy in adoration ! 
I will join my voice with thine ; 
Praise thy Maker — ^He is mine. 
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Foand in a hedge on the high road. 

Lovely blossom that delighted 
With thy beauty some bright eye, 

Now, alas! thou'rt crush' d and slighted — 
Left to wither here and die. 

Thy sweet silv'ry petals, bending 
With the pearly morning dew. 

To my heart a thrill are sending. 
As thy fading charms I view. 

Beauteous, frail, and dewy blossom. 

Emblem of a maiden fair, 
Once the pride of some false bosom. 

Left to pine in hopeless care ; 

She whose virgin charms delighted 
The proud cruel licentious eye. 

Now lies weeping, crush' d, and slighted, 
Left to wither here and die ! 



Oh Lord ! direct my steps aright. 

While j oumeying through this world of woe ; 
Give strength, and clear my clouded sight. 
And teach me how myself to know. 
From vain desires my soul set free ; 
Lord, make me what I ought to be. 
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I feel my heart is prone to ill ; 

Earth's dazzling charms my eyes delay : 
They linger, when a whisper, still. 
From conscience, bids me come away. 
From vain desires my soul set free ; 
Lord, make me what I ought to be. 

I would not have the joys of earth 
If vice must over them preside ; 
To me they'd be but little worth 
If heav'n to me its smile denied. 
From vain desires my soul set free ; 
Lord, make me what I ought to be. 

Nor would I dwell for ever here, 
. Since all who live are bom to die : 
But how will this poor soul appear 

Unblemish'd near Thy throne on high ? 
From vain desires my soul set free ; 
Lord, make me what I ought to be. 




Found blooming by the road Bide, near Langtofb, 
October 20th, 1865. 

Why, bonny flow'ret, alone art thou blooming ? 

Summer has gone with her blossoms away ; 
Autumn presides, and cold winter is coming ; 
All thy fair sisters have gone to decay. 
Beautiful flow'ret, sweet bonny flow'ret. 
Why art thou blooming come tell me I 
pray? 
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Keen blows the wind, and the seax'd leaves 



Woe is my heart as among them I stray ; 
They 'mind me of friends from my heart 
death is calling, 
Like leaves of the forest they shrink and 
decay. 

Beautiful floweret, sweet bonny flow'ret, 
Why art thou blooming, come tell me I 
pray? 

"Mourn not the friends who from earth have 
departed ; 

Beautymustwither, all flesh share the tomb; 
Stand 'mid the changes of life noble-hearted, 
Looking above, daily waiting thy doom. 
Foreboding creature, timorous creature, 
To teach thee a lesson I linger and 



The person here alluded to is Mrs. Mary Champling of 
Fiixton, now in her hundredth year. 

"I 'm ninety nine tomorrow 
Thus spoke an ancient dame, 

"I Ve had my share of sorrow. 
Since to the world I came. 



are falling ; 



bloom!'' 
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My road 's been rougli and dreary, 
Of joy I Ve had a share ; 

But now I *m growing weary 
Of pleasure and of care. 

My footstep firm and steady 

No longer I retain ; 
My hands for labour ready. 

From labour must refrain. 

My eyes no longer clearly 
Behold the light of day : 

The sounds I loved so dearly 
From me have pass'd away. 

How sad were my condition, 
When life is near its end, 

Had I in deep contrition, 
To seek the Sinner's Friend. 

But here, prepared for heaven, 

I wait, a saint below. 
To hear the summons given. 

Then spread my wings and go. 

There I shall reign for ever, 
Eeleased from doubts and fears ; 

And cease to praise Him never. 
Who wipes away my tears. 
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Come, Lord, tliis life is dreary ; 

My spirit 's sore oppre^t ; 
For I am growing weary, 

And fain would be at rest." 



Whatever betide, through the world as ye go, 

Be honest in all that you say or you do ; 

'Twill hold you upright, be a shield for your 
race. 

And keep the foul crimson of guilt from your 
face. 

A dishonest practice may flourish awhile, 

But acts as a canker the soul to defile : 

It may win you applause in the bright field 
of fame. 

But sooner or later will clothe you in shame. 

'Tis the duiy of man to be honest and kind, 
And 'tis something, through life, to possess 

a pure mind. : 
With a conscience imstain'd we can boldly 

defy 

The sneers of the world, when the guilty 
must fly. 
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Oh ! what are earth's honours, its pleasures, 
or gains, 

If to win them we load the poor conscience 

with chains : 
They serve but to torture the mind while we 

live. 

And, when dying, remorse is the wages they 
give. 

Be honest through life if you'd happiness 
know ; 

For guile to your name can no lustre bestow. 
Much better to labour and feast on a crust 
Than be a rich villain, unworthy of trust. 



"sm mm mb ¥ss !kmmi» 

"Is it for me, bonny bird, thou art singing ? 
Know'st thou my heart is o'erburden'd 
with woe ? 

Wouldl were thee, bonny bird, gaily swinging 

On the light spray, while the soft breezes 
blow. 

Off to the woods I would hie me away 
And quit man and fashion for ever and 
aye! 
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Mine, bonny bird, is a life dark and dreary ; 

Toiling and caring is all I must know : 
Here 's no Elysium for one that is weary ; 

Nothing but toil for poor Lizzie below. 

Lend me thy wings, little* birdie, I 
pray, 

And off to the green- wood I'll hie me 
away 

"Seek'st thou for peace in the wood, gentle 
maiden ? 

Peace is a blessing it cannot bestow : 

With the bounties of heaven thy lot may 
be laden, 

But peace of the mind from contentment 
must flow. 
Hadst thou my wings thou might' st 

hie thee away. 
And seek for a phantom for ever and 
aye! 

Hear ! gentle maiden, for thee I am singing ; 

Thus to the world I my gratitude show : 
Little I want, and each moment is bringing 
Blessings from heaven for creatures below. 
Ask not for wings from those bless- 
ings to fly ; 
Treasure my counsel — ^fair maiden, 
good bye !" 
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**We come from the silent rocky caves, 

In the crystal depths below ; 
From mossy halls, 'neath the rolling waves, 
Where the rocks of coral grow- 
Where the rocks of coral grow — 
From mossy halls, 'neath the rolling waves, 
Where the rocks of coral grow 1 

We are gems that grace old Neptime's bowers 

Where the Naiads sport below ; 
In pearly groves of radiant flowers, 
Where the rocks of coral grow — 

Where the rocks of coral grow — 
In pearly groves of radiant flowers, 

Where the rocks of coral grow ! 

Oh ! a wealthy king is Neptune bold. 

In his palaces below ; 
There are countless living gems untold 
Where the rocks of coral grow — 

Where the rocks of coral grow — 
There are countless living gems untold 

Where the rocks of coral grow ! 

Then, Oh ! spurn us not as useless things 

From the caverns deep below 1 
We tell you of nature's secret springs. 
Where the rocks of coral grow — 

Where the rocks of coral grow — 
We tell you of nature's secret springs. 

Where the rocks of coral grow I" 
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William Wilson Hayes, eldest son of John and Mary 
Hayes, of Scarborough, died at Gronstadt, in Bussia, 
July 6th, 1865. 



Far over the billows poor Willie lies sleeping, 
In the land of the Czar : we shall see him 
no more : 

Sad tidings have come, and his kindred are 
weeping 

For Willie, entomb'd on a far distant shore. 

But oft, on the deep, he has battled with 
dangers ; 

The bark 's borne him back to the land of 
his birth : 

His voyages are over, he sleeps among 
strangers ; 

In pity they Ve made him a bed in their 
earth. 

Though sad was the moment which call'd us 
to sever, 

We spoke not the sorrow our bosoms 
concealed. 

But parted with smiles, yet we thought not 
for ever 

Till pitiless fate the stem truth has'reveal'd. 
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Ah! why did he venture across the blue 
billows ? 

His health slowly waning no clime could 
restore : 

Our flowers still are blooming, and green 
grow the willows, 
While poor Willie sleeps on a far distant 
shore. 



mim "fm. mxs?» 

Composed near Bcalby Mill, while gazing on the flower 
with my little girl, May 11th, 1865. 

"Little daisy, blooming gay, 
Dost thou know ? — 'tis sunny May ! 
Till the wintry storms had past 
Here thou shelter'dst from the blast. 

Who hath taught thee how to know 
When thy modest form to show ? 
And to ope thy silv'ry eye, 
Ting'd with blushing crimson dye 

**God, whose wise creating power 
Form'd thee a child, made me a flower. 
To thee His matchless skill I show ; 
At His command I fade or blow. 
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If He withold His smile benign 
I languish, wither, droop, and pine. 
My mission is man's soul to cheer ; 
I bloom to show thee, God is here." 



SUMS f SI SIMS- 

Come, come, bonny bird, I am aU alone, 
Pensively seated upon a grey stone, 
Under a hedge, where the gnats are at play. 
Far from my home on the Queen's highway; 
Watching thee hopping upon the green tree, 
Blithe as a fairy in frolicsome glee, 
Anxiously waiting to hear thy sweet song. 
Joyfully hoping thou 'It not keep me long. 
Naught will molest thee — ^no fowler is nigh ; 
Hawk, that was near, has forsaken the sky ; 
Dewy leaves scarcely are stirr'd by the breeze; 
Soft sighs the brook to the hum of the bees ; 
Bright shines the sun, and fair nature looks 
gay; 

Flocks are at rest, and their lambs are at play. 
Nay! bonny bird, why keep pluming thy 
wing? 

Fain would I help thee but I cannot sing : 
Thou hast a gamut that I do not know ; 
Would I could make such sweet melody flow. 
Come bonny birdie, 'tis now sunny. Jime, 
Give a poor wayfaring Bardie a tune ! 
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How sweet 'tis to ramble 
When bloom 's on the bramble, 
And Ceres, young Geres, aU joyous, flaunts 
free, 

In Sylva's still bowers 
To spend the bright hours. 
While the Harebell, so bonny, waves on the 
green lea. 



Blithe spring 's turned a rover. 
Her beauties are over. 
But summer succeeds her — ^none fairer than 
she ; — 
Around us she presses 
Her light flowing tresses. 
While the Harebell, so bonny, waves on the 
green lea. 



Hark ! Hark ! she is singing. 
The lone wood is ringing. 
Where meanders the streamlet and murmurs 
the bee ; 
Her voice is beguiling, 
In beauty she 's smiling. 
While the Harebell, so bonny, waves on the 
green lea. 
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'Tis like my sweet Hetty, 
It blooms there so pretty, 
For she is the fairest of women to me ; 
And sweetest of flowers. 
That grace the wild bowers, 
Is the Harebell, so bonny, upon the 
green lea. 



A Wesleyan Sunday School Teacher, who died May 23rd, 
1866, aged 17 years. 

She 's gone to her rest — ^here awhile we must 
sever ; 

The Master has call'd her to share the 
repose 

Of glorified saints, who have crossed the chill 
river, 

Whose home is bright Eden, where blooms 
Sharon's Eose. 



We mourn her departure ; but yet, through 
our sorrow 
Heav'n sheds its rich radiance, dispersing 
the gloom ; 

By faith, from our grief, consolation we 
borrow ; 

We know that she lives, though she sleeps 
in the tomb. 
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She liyes in that beautiful land of pure spirits. 
Where the glory of God makes perpetual 
day: 

And life everlasting, above, she inherits, 
In the mansions of bliss, never more to 
decay. 

Oh ! could we behold her among those sweet 
flowers, 

Whose exquisite radiance no bHght ever 
knows. 

Our spirits, enraptured, would flee to those 
bowers — 

To the bright land of Eden, where blooms 
Sharon's Eose. 



I saw it blooming on its spray — 
The wild white rose, in virgin pride ; 

I took the lovely gem away 
To decorate a youthful bride. 

**Take, take," I cried, "this beauteous flower. 
And twine it in your raven hair ; 

Th'unblemished Quee^ of Flora's bower 
Must well become a brow so fair." 



IB 
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She, smiling, took the flow'ry gem. 
And placed it on her snowy breast ; 

But, Oh ! the cord soon snapped its stem— 
The cord that bound her bridal vest. 

I saw her after many years 

Of interwoven joys and woes, — 

The treasured flower she view'd with tears, 
And said it was that wild white rose. 



This bird was the property of Mr. G-. Johnson, of Nafferton 
Slacic, near Driffield, and died J anuary 9th, 1866. . 

Poor Polly left a sunny clime. 

Where spice and citrons grow, 
And came across to Briton's Isle, 

"Where chilly breezes blow. 
It wasn't by her own free will 

She left her native home — 
The myrtle groves and radiant bowers 

In which she loved to roam. 

But sailors came across the deep. 

And view'd her plumage gay : 
They bought her of an Indian boy. 

And bore her far away. 
A stranger in a foreign land. 

Poor Polly sat and sigh'd, 
Barr'd in a grated prison strong — 

Of liberty denied. 
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And months and years mov'd slowly on 

At home, within her cage : 
She learnt to talk — ^with antics rare 

Her owners would engage. 
She swung and climbed about her house ; 

Woke Nelly up at mom ; 
GaU'd pussy ; cackled like a hen : 

And mock'd the postman's horn. 

Grown quite familiar with her fate, 

She'd bid you scratch her head : 
And show you how to smoke a pipe ; 

Or cry like little Fred. 
She'd shake a stranger by the hand ; 

Or sing like bonny Jane ; 
And if she spoke an angry word 

It seem'd to give her pain. 

But Polly's gone — there dead she lies, 

A subject for my muse : 
Her owners begg'd this tribute due. 

And how could I refuse ? 
Cold blew the chilling wintry blast 

"When Polly stretch'd her wing ; 
And when they sought a living bird 

They found a lifeless thing. 

Epitaph. 
No more confined within a cage 

I 've simk the lethean waves below 
Where all who hold life's transient stage. 

At death's command must quickly go. 
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Down in bonny Harwood Dale, 
Where there *s neither church nor jafl, 
And the heather scents the gale, 

Dwells my deary : 
Country lassie though die be, 
She 's a treasure dear to me, 
Such a merry maid is she. 

Never dreary. 

She 's a bonny blushing rose. 
Sparkling eyes as black as sloes, 
Jetty hair that loosely flows 

Down in tresses. 
Smiles, that like a sunbeam play. 
When I 'm present, court my stay : — 
Absent haunt me night and day 

With caresses. 

I am her's, and she is mine : 
Soon her bridal wreath I '11 twine. 
And our hearts in wedlock join, 

Not to sever. 
We 'U live happy man and wife, 
Free from jealousy and strife, 
Till death cuts the thread of life- 
Parts for ever. 
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But I willdot tell her name, 
Lest her for her choice you blame : 
Soon you know her as my damei 

In our valley : 
Then you'll praise, and not contem- 
Say I We found a precious gem. 
I to wear a diadem 

Will not dally. 




"Sure Fashion must have gone deranged," 

Cried Nancy Fun to Mary : 
"Our lasses to balloons are chang'd ; 

Our lads have all grown hairy. 
With crinoline I can't agree, 

It quite deforms the stature ; 
But men may wear their beards for me, 

It is the gift of nature." 

"I hate the men — ^the ugly apes," 

Cried Polly, quite contrary, 
"Until I find a man that scrapes 

I never mean to marry. 
I 'd sooner kiss a Eussian bear — 

And kiss it ten times over — 
Or kiss the shaggy muff, you wear, 

Than kiss a downy lover." 
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"Hush ! hush!" cried Nanc^, *ToUy, hush! 

Go kiss your bare faced snaper : 
But I would Mss a scrubbing brush 

Before I 'd kiss a scraper. 
Sooner than kiss a face that 's shorn 

I 'd kiss a broom that 's birchen ; 
A woohnan's carding comb, half worn ; 

Or some old prickly urchin." 




All are not friends who smile ; 

All are not foes who frown ; 
For gold all do not toil ; 

Nor all for fam'd renown ; — 
Some labour for a nation's weal ; 
And seek a nation's woes to heal. 

Among the rich and great 

Some bear a noble mind ; 
'Mong those who toil and sweat 
Some noble hearts we find. 
All do not live for self alone ; 
All are not blind, with hearts of stone. 
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False Mends axe like the Ignis'* light — 
They serve to lead onr minds astray ; 

Like wand'rers, in a dreary night, 
Who trust to its delusive ray. 

The poor benighted traveller sees 

A sickly meteor on before, 
Which flirts, and glimmers in the breeze, 

As he pursues it more and more ; 

Till near a quag, among the reeds. 
He haply, hears the bull-frog's croak ; 

Or else, beset with tangling weeds, 
Within a bog he 's left to choke. 



Here 's the bonny primrose. 

Peeping up again ; 
By the little green bank. 

Sheltered from the rain. 
Winter's storms are over ; 

Birds begin to sing ; 
Welcome little flow'ret, 

Now 'tis sunny spring ! 
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♦Will-with-the-wisp. 
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Soon, among the clover, 

We shall hear the bees ; 
Leaves, upon the branches. 

Bustle in the breeze ; 
And, upon the green sward. 

See the lambs at play ; 
While, along the wayside, 

Eosy children stray. 

See the lark already 

Mounted in the sky ; 
Like an angel singing. 

Coming from on high ; 
Bringing down good tidings 

To the sons of earth ; 
While the modest daisy 

Tells us of its birth. 

Yonder, in the thicket. 

Coos the tender dove ; 
In its plaintive moaning 

Telling God is love. 
Children, all adore Him ! 

Praise your Heavenly King ! 
Join with birds your voices. 

Thank Him for the spring ! 
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I 've done with you John Barleycorn ; 

For ever, John, adieu ; 
We 've had some trade together, John, 

And I have cause to rue. 
You 're not the friend I thought you, John, 

In life's bright sunny mom : 
You won my heart, then knock'd me down — 

Adieu, John Barleycorn! 

I once had gold, John Barleycorn^ 

Bright guineas not a few, 
But now I Ve empiy pockets, John, 

Since I Ve had trade with you. 
My dearest friends have left me, John, 

And treat me now with scorn ; 
You 've brought disgrace upon my head — 

Adieu, John Barleycorn ! 

I 've one eye left, John Barleycorn, 

My nose is aU askew ; 
But yet I think this one *eye, John, 

Will serve as well as two. 
The world a man once thought me, John, 

A nation to adorn. 
But you have made me what I am — 

Adieu, John Barleycorn! 



* One sober eye will serve better than two dvaBJi;iii.oiieB.. 
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I '11 seek a friend, Jolm Barleycorn, 

A better Mend than you : 
We 've had some trade together, John, 

And I have cause to rue. 
You 're not the friend I thought you, John, 

In life's bright sunny mom : 
You won my heart, then knock'd me down — 

Adieu, John Barleycorn ! 



My God, to Thee a song I '11 raise : 
Thy ceaseless love demands my praise : 
Through hidden dangers of the night 
Thou 'st brought me to the morning light. 

Dear Jesus, still with me abide : 
Thou art a never-failing guide: 
Conduct, support, and be my stay 
Through all the dangers of the day. 

I know my heart is prone to ill : 
Not proof against the tempter's skill : 
If lonely, he my soul assail 
I have no strength — ^he must prevail. 
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With Thee at hand I have no fear : 
Thou art my Eock when danger 's near : 
Thee will I trust, for mercies past, 
To bring me safely home at last. 



I '11 lay me down, and close my eyes ; 
On Thee, God, my soul rdies : 
Thy gracious hand has clear'd my way 
Through all the dangers of the day. 

In Thee alone will I confide : 
With Thee no ill can me betide : 
Source of the darkness and the light 
Protect me through the silent night. 

Sleep or awake, where'er I be, 
I 'm kept no longer than by Thee : 
This sinful heart is prone to rove 
From virtue's path, and slight Thy love. 

Oh ! give me wisdom from on high. 
To shun those vain allurements nigh : 
My feeble strength, dear Lord, restore. 
And make me love Thee more and more. 
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Thrice welcome, welcome holy day, 
When saints sincere their homage pay 
To Him who hath the sabbath bless' d, 
And made it a sweet day of rest. 

Here pilgrims, heated in the race, 
Drink from the fountain of His grace : 
Their toil-worn strength awhile renew, 
The six-days journey to pursue. 

They feast pn manna from above ; 
And clothe their souls in heavenly love; 
Their wasting lamp renew with oil ; 
Adjust their sandals for the toil. 

And thus equip' d, bright as the sun, 
Speed on the course they mean to run : 
With soul erect through life they roam; 
Each sabbath finds them nearer home. 



People yisitiDg Scarborough will observe that the three 
buildings spoken of stand m a line. 

Here we stand, here we stand, all in a row 
A residence ? which will ye choose — 

The workhouse, the prison, or graveyard ? 
You all of us cannot refuse. 
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The workhouse ? I always stand ready 
For the helpless, the lame, and the blind, 

The lunatic, broken-down tradesman. 
And folks not to labour inclined ! 

The prison ? my door 's only open 

To people defying the laws : 
Here the yillain finds rest from his labour 

To patch in his morals the flaws. 

The grave-yard? come all who are willing: 
You sooner or later must come ; 

You may miss both the workhouse and prison, 
All living must make me their home. 

Here we stand, here we stand, all in a row ! 

A residence ? which will ye choose — 
The workhouse, the prison, or grave-yard ? 

You all of us cannot refuse. 



?0 SS^g da S!E0£S'?a 
(Sent along with the skull of a Porpoise.) 

Dear Sir, — I send a brainless head ; 
No doubt the owner 's long been dead : 
But should he come to make a claim, 
Remember, you must bear the blame ! 
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And, if I must his class describe, 

He was one of the finny tribe — 

A near relation to the whale : 

This some might know who Ve seen his tail. 

Two holes you *U see above the snout. 

From which he made the water spout, 

As, springing from the depths below, 

He to the surface came to blow. 

When sporting with his busy crew, 

As he at times was wont to do. 

How long 'tis since I cannot tell. 

But this I know, and know full well. 

His numerous spouting progeny 

Are foimd in almost every sea. 

In shoals they come before the storm. 

The watchful seaman to alarm ; 

For when he sees those heaving logs 

He cries '*Here comes old Neptune's hogs. 

Prepare, examine every sail. 

And make all ready for the gale ; 

For though 'tis calm and still tonight 

'Twill blow before the morning light." 

"When Neptune's pigs rush from their sty 

The sailor knows a storm is nigh. 

But often on a summer's day 

You '11 see them sporting in our bay ; 

And when the fisher's trap is set 

By chance he '11 bag one in his net ; 

And bring him, lifeless, to the shore, 

When all who will, may on him glow'r 
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Behold the monster ! here he lies, 
With peaked snout and little eyes ; 
A portly form, his glossy skin 
Is black and white, but rather thin ; 
And though he 's neither feet nor claws 
He has a pair of famous jaws : 
Hide, blubber, entrails, flesh, and bone, 
His weight at least is fourteen stone. 
Now as you want some treasures rare. 
And I hare one I well can spare, 
To grace your shelf, if not quite full. 
Accept, Dear Sir, this porpoise' skull. 



Flee, flee, ye feather'd gabbling crew, 
Clean from the earth and mortal view. 
Or soon your necks will get a screw, 

Your coats a thumbing. 
Have ye not heard about the stew 

That 's speed'ly coming? 

'Tis dangerous ground on which ye stand, 
To all your tribe throughout the land ; 
In every town a feast is plann'd 

Tor Christmas day ; 
And if ye will not understand 

Your necks must pay ! 
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A plague is raging 'mong the beast, 
Among the largest and the least, 
That baffles farrier, doctor, priest, 

Through aU the nation ; 
But Englishmen will have their feast 

And celebration ! 

A price is set upon your heads : 
No longer safe within your sheds, 
There 's danger in your mossy beds 

They '11 soon be viewing 
And feeling if your well clad' threads 

Are fit for stewing. 

Quick I spread your glossy wings, and fly 
Far from the ken of himian eye ! 
Oh ! foolish birds, why will ye die 

To grace a table, 
When ye can cunning man defy ? 

And you are able 1 

Too long you 've trusted to his care : 
He *s won your love by dainty fare : 
But know 'twas only t6 prepare 

You for the spit : 
Unless you quit him xmaware 

'Tis what you '11 get I 



What ! has your body grown so pluinp 
Tou scarcely o'er a straw can jump ? 
Nay, nay, you need'nt shake your rump. 

You 're none so clever : 
I see that portly downy clump 

Is lost for ever! 

And will ye gabble at a stranger. 

Who fain would warn you of the danger : 

And bids you be at once a ranger. 

With aJl your kin ; 
Or cease to feed, and quit the manger. 

To save your skin ? 

But not alone in you we find 

The too-confiding careless mind — 

We Ve gabbling geese 'mong human kind — 

Men gi'en to drinking : 
You 're, doubtless, for the spit design'd 

And man for thinking. 

Oh! thoughtless human geese beware ! 
A goose now bids you have a care ; 
The publican has set a snare 

And waits behind, 
Lest he incautiously should scare 

Fools of your kind ! 
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His trap is decorated prime 

To tempt you in this Christmas time : — 

Here flowing tankards foam sublime — 

Here 's beef and cheese — 
Come aJl who will, it is no crime 

To taste of these. 

Providing ye will only stay, 
And dearly for each morsel pay. 
Ye must not eat and run away — 

'Twould be unjxist — 
But drink, and call another day ; 

For pay you must ! 

Such birds he counts the best of game: 
To treat them ill would be a shame : 
Or e'en their little follies name ; 

He keeps them sucking ; 
And when lie gets them nice and tame 

They keep him plucking ! 

They must not clack about their nest. 
But try which, goose can serve him best ; 
For mind, he has a selflsh breast, 

Nor cares who suffers ; 
If any are at all distressed 

He calls them duffers ! 
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Unworthy of his ranting crew, 
Who drink till all is black and blue, 
Till dancing bogles come in view, 

And buzz about; 
But, mind ye, ere a score is due 

He 11 kick you out! 



And thus the landlord serves the fools 

Who come to occupy his stools : 

They 're what he calls his drinking tools — 

A charming breed, 
Whoever throng those baneful schools, 

"Mine host" to feed! 



Written on seeing some Martens building beneath the eaves 
of a Villa, in Lincolnshire, whilst the owner was knocking 
them down with a long stick 



Cease, cease, little martens, to carryyourday, 
A miser lives there, and he wont let you stay : 
Though your poor little nerves you may 

labour and strain 
You will find in the end 'tis but labour in vain. 
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That roof overliaiigmg is tempting 'tis true, 
But, believe me, 'twas never intended for yon; 
No creature with breath 'i^eath its rafters 
can thrive, 

Neither bird, beast, nor man, while the 
miser 's alive. 

You are coming again with that pitiful cry, 
Ab if asking a flEivour he 's sore to deny; 
He heeds not your plainings, but bids you 
depart: 

There 's no room in his roof^ and no love in 
his heart. 

The house that you built in yon comer so 
strong, 

From its door when 'twas finished you sang 

a sweet song. 
Lies broken and scatter'd all over the floor, 
And yet you are trying that home to restore. 

A ridge of your mud yet remains on the waU, 
But that ridge is so shatter'd that soon it 
must fall. 

And yet to that ruin tenaciously clings 
Your feet, as it falls, while you flutter your 
wings. 
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How much ye roBemble our poor rhyming 
crew, 

Who daily for fame their weak efforts renew ; 
They build up their nests 'neath the eaves 
of renown 

Butsome sneering critic keeps knocking them 
down. 

Cease, cease, little Bardies, to torture your 
brains, 

Vexation 's the only reward for your pains ; 
Though your poor little nerves you may 

labour and strain, 
You will find in the end 'tis but labour in 

vain. 



Stop, stop, your flying steed, John K — g ! 

My jaded duU Pegasus — 
Unless you kindly throw a string — 

WiU never gain Parnassus. 

She has no chance, at such a pace. 

To taste Castalia's fountain ; 
Already weary in the race 

She 'U never scale the moimtain. 
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And you, proud Joseph, on your nag. 

How nicely you can caper ; 
Tou leap the chasms like a stag, 

And prove yourseK no aper ; 

While my poor steed comes limping on. 

And never looks behind her, 
Nor heeds you on your prancing don, 

Whose hoofs are like to blind her. 

Pray ease your spur, and spare the whip, 

And show a friendly feeling ; 
Have mercy on a brother chip 

Whose certain doom you 're sealing ; 

Or soon you 'U nm me out of sight 

Among the lethean ditches : 
I soon shall flounder, left and right, 

A prey to ghosts and witches. 

I scarcely can my brute control, 

So wilful and unsteady ; 
He kicks, then in the mud wiU roU, 

"Wo! gently, darling Neddy!" 

It seems to yield you great delight 
To hear me rave and mutter : 

While fearlessly you speed your flight 
I 'm tumbled in the gutter. 
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The goddess Fame stares, out of breath, 

To see us trot and canter ; 
And holds for you a laurel wreath 

While here behind I saxmter^ 

My jaded steed begins to bray, 
Which makes you run the faster: 

Well ! triumph both! for well you may ; 
You 've dubb'd me poetaster ! 



¥0 & mmmu 

Cease, Jasper, have done with that railing 

No mortal is truly divine : 
On earth every man has his failing, 

'Tis something if thou hasn't thine. 

To talk of perfection is foUy, 
Yet with thy remarks I agree, 

If men would Hve honest and joUy, 
A much better world this would be. 

Would' st have us believe thee xmerring 
By baring another man's flaws ? 

Or think' st thou by language deterring. 
To bring back morality's foes ? 
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The faiilts we may see in another, 
If bless'd with a generous mind, 

The wise in their mercy will smother, 
What fools feel to publish inclin'd. 



I used to take alco'lic drink, 

Not many years ago ; 
Until I found it made me wink, 

And brought me mickLe woe. 
To curb my craving appetite 

I never used to try ; 
And dizzy coming home one night 

I fell and spoilt my eye. 

I vow'd I 'd never taste again. 

But quit strong drink for aye : 
My eye was gone but not the pain 

I 'd doctor's bill to pay. 
I suffered, but the barley bree 

For me still had its charm ; 
And one day in a drunken spree 

I fell and broke my arm. 
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With rage I voVd I *d never smell : 

I reason to complain ; 
My eye had only just got well, 

A squinter to remain : 
But scarcely had I cast the sling, 

When I and Johnny Brose 
Qt>t drunk, and boxing in a ring, 

I fell and spoil'd my nose. 

When nicely to myseK I came 

I thought upon my vow. 
And muttered slowly my own name, 

"You've catch'd it, Josy, now!" 
Time heal'd the wound but not the scar, 

I still could qua£? and brag, 
And one night fighting with a tar 

I fell and broke my leg. 

They wheel'd me in a barrow home 

And laid me straight in bed : 
Each day a sottish **pal" would come 

To ask if Joe was dead. 
Enough ! I cried, my head was cool, 

Eesolved to change my plan ; 
Too long, I saw, I 'd been a fool ; 

I 'd try to act the man. 




S 
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Full fifteen weeks at home confined 

Through being drunk and rash ; 
At length, restored, I felt inclined 

To work and save my cash. 
I often had to bear the jeers 

Of Jim and Tommy Grouse, 
But heeded not — ^worked on for years, 

And bought a little house. 

But then I felt a lonely man, 

Although my house was free — 
I long'd to have a Jane or Ann 

To share the home with me : 
So over head I fell in love, 

And soon I got a wife — 
A charming little blue-eyed dove, 

The comfort of my life. 



We live respectably, and dress 

Ab thrifty people do ; 
I We cause my wedding day to bless — 

My dame 's no cause to rue. 
Joe 's not the thing he used to be, 

"Whom all the world might scorn ; 
I once was blind, but now can see 

The ills of Barleycorn. 
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The following lines allude to my little work entitled *<Foetic 
Bads/' which appeared in 1865. and was presented to one of 
our school libraries, but it was consideied too humourotts, 
and rejected. 

Dear Jolinny, I cannot but sigli, 
When I think upon etiquette's rule, 

But this truth I will never deny — 

They have kick'd Matty out of the school ! 

Tou know I 'm addicted to rhyme — 
In rhyming I spend many hours : 

But my buds, sure, are not over prime 
They say there 's no promise of flowers. 

I cannot tell how it can be — 

For I 'm sure I 've a sanctified face ; 

If with humour I 've made over free, 
I 'm like all the poetical race. 

But hark ! I will tell you a tale, 
Of a man and his apples of pine. 

Who went to an Inn in a vale 
Where some men had assembled to dine. 

"Buy pineapples ! gentlemen, buy !" 

dried the man at the door as he stood ; 
**Tou 're welcome to taste them and try. 

And I think you will own they are good." 
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'*Wliat 's pineapples ?" shouted a man, 
"I have never seen any before ; 

You may gammon us, Sir, if you can, 
But such fruit never grew on the moor." 

Quoth the man "what you say is quite true, 
Tet for all that the pineapples grow ; 

And fain would I sell one to you — 
WiU you buy? if you wont I must go." 

**Not I ! " cried old Hodge with a grin, 
**Tou fain would be running your rigs 

And his company joined in the din ; 
Ask'd the man if he thought they were pigs. 

**Nay, nay," quoth the man with the fioiit ; 

"These are grown in a far distant land ; 
But men are akin to the brute 

Who condemn what they don't imderstand. ' ' 

Then up rose the ignorant hinds, 

Kick'd the fellow, and call'd him a fool, 

like those Beverend learned divines 
Who kick'd Matty out of the school. 
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Come Lads, for a moment attend tb my tale, 
It may not instruct, to amxise 'twill not fail ; 
If you have any money I 'd have you beware, 
Never go on a cheap trip to Bridlington fair. 

One bright sunny morning, in sweet flow'ry 
May, 

When folks were fuU prim and the band in 
fuU play, 

I met with a concourse which quite made me 
stare, 

Till a man cried **We 're all off to Bridlington 
fair." 

Friend Mooney was pressing, and begg'd I 
would go ; 

But, bold as a tinker, I answer'd him "No," 
I 'd no time to trifle, and no cash to spare ; 
If I had I should not go to Bridlington fair. 

He 'd cash in his pocket — he 'd two pounds 
in gold ; 

To raise it he said he his Donkey had sold : 

I said 'twas a pity to part such a pair ; 

The Ass might have borne him to Bridlington 
fair. 
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Then off trotted Mooney^ 'twajs nearly a run. 
Determined to lose not a bit of the fun ; 
All drest in his best he was trimm'd up with 
care, 

And sadly too decent for Bridlington fair. 

The next week I met with a man who had 
been, 

Who said at the Dragon he Mooney had seen ; 
He had'nt a farthing to pay back his fare — 
He 'd lost all his money at Bridlington fair. 

He left Mooney there, in a terrible plight, 
He 'd missed the train, and it served him 
right : 

The big booby cried, like a bairn, in his chair. 
And said he should not forget Bridlington 
fair. 

Some damsels, he said, he had met in the 
street — 

Two charming young creatures who begg'd 

he 'd tiiem treat ; 
He could not refuse, they had such a sweet 

stare 

They quite dazzled Mooney at Bridlington 
fair. 

Their beauty, he said, had bewilder'd his 
brain; 

While chatting they stole both his watch 
and gold chain, 
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And rifled his pockets — lie wondered they 

dare- 
But lasses will do aught at Bridlington fair. 

They fled, and he off— but pursued them in 
vain, 

For he saw them both turn down a long 

narrow lane, 
**Stop! stop thieves!" he cried; but a man 

in the rear 

Came and tript up his heels at Bridlington 
fair. 

A Feeler came running on hearing the strife, 
But the man said the ape had been courting 
his wife : 

His connubial bliss he allowed none to share, 
So poor Mooney got pommell'd at Bridlington 
fair. 

Now lads I have done ! and I think you '11 
agree 

That folks from such places are far better free : 
The truth I have told, and I bid you beware 
Should you ere pay a visit to Bridlington fair. 



01 BSMS &3m mmm&Mffu 

Then shall the dost return to the earth as it was : and the 
spirit shall retam unto God who gave it. Eccl. c 12 v.7 

When this mortal body 's dead — 
Life and motion from it fled — 
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Learned sceptic, will you say 
Like a beast man shares the clay ? 
Sunk beneath death's chilling wave, 
Is there naught beyond the grave ? 

Oh ! the thought is hard to bear ; 
Man, who long has struggled here. 
Battled with the storms of life. 
Shared its fleeting joys and strife, 
He from, all on earth must sever. 
Like a beast to sleep for ever. 

Little matter for surprise 
Should the body never rise ; 
Only let the spirit soar, 
Freed and bless'd for evermore, — 
Fly to Him who came to save it, 
Fly to Him — ^to Him who gave it. 

This is all our consolation — 
Men of eVry dime and nation 
Look beyond the dreary tomb. 
Where tiie flowers immortal bloom ; 
In elysian bowers on high, 
Where they bloom and never die. 

This bright hope 'tis bliss to cherish- 
Though the body 's doomed to perish, 
For awhile to sleep inglorious, 
Yet 'twill wake again victorious ; 
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Burst for aye the grave's dark portal ; 
Wake to live a life immortal. 

In the righteous distribution 
All will meet a retribution : 
Those who 've lived a life unholy 
Suffer for their sin and folly ; 
Tort'ring pangs they will inherit 
In a never-dying spirit. 

For the word by Qt)d was spoken ; 
And that word can not be broken : 
Bliss is promised to the just^ 
When the spirit quits the dust ; 
Back will fly to Him who gave it, 
live with Him who died to save it. 



My eat can sing a three-thrum glee ; 
She sings while sitting on my knee : 
But what she sings' about, I trow, 
'T would puzzle you or me to know. 

A thought about the church or state 
Methinks ne'er troubles pussy's pate : 
Whate'er betide she holds her creed — 
'^It is no sin to steal in need.^' 
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In steaUng, Tabby takes a pride ; 
Though for this crime her offc we chide : 
She will not with our views agree— 
Men should be just, but cats are free. 

If she could talk methinks she'd say, 
"AU 's mine that I can bear away : 
Though grateful for each bit you deal 
'Tis sweeter far what I can steal." 

She sneers at gold, and laughs at wine, 
And calls them fools for fame who pine ; 
Says all who nature's laws obey 
May happy live day after day. 

A funny cat is this of mine ; 
While she can filch she '11 never pine : 
Then neighbours all beware I pray 
Should e'er my Tabby come that way. 



tMSat mm 

!Run, run, Master Eeynard! run, run, for 
your life ! 

The bloodhounds behind you for mischief 
are rife : 

FuU fifty in number are close on your track, 
Twenty men and fleet horses quick follow 
the pack ; 

Equipt for the chase, "Tally ho ! Tally ho !" 
The odds are against you wherever you go. 

**TaUyho! 



I 
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Fly, Eeynard, fast follow the hounds in fall 
cry; 

You may baffle those curs who intend you 
to die ; 

Fortune favours the brave, gives the tyrant 
a check — 

The leader has tumbled and broken his neck. 

'Tis finished the chase, to the woods you 
may go, 

* *Tally ho ! " you are free, and the huntsman's 
laid low ! 

"Tally ho!" 

The fox-hunting parson has broke his neck 
bone 

And the foxes declare to old Beelzy he's 
gone 

"TaUyho!" 



Dear Fred, should the muse, in her frolic- 
some play, 

E'er tempt you to scribble, pause, mind what 
you say; 

For the venturesome hussy may cause you 
much pain 

If you pilfer the tinsel to garnish your strain. 
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Think ! think ! ere you write, as in fancy 
you soar, 

"Were the thoughts you indite ever published 
before ; 

For a borrowed idea may tarnish your fame, 
And clothe you hereafter in sorrow and shame. 

Your copy is nature, the woods and the 
bowers. 

The actions of men, and the radiance of 
flowers. 

The music of birds, and the foliage of trees. 
The ripple of streams, and the roaring of seas. 

The fierce raging tempest, the zephyr's soft 
sigh, 

The loud gushing fountain, those lamps in 
the sky ; 

All nature yields lessons from which we may 
bring 

Some grand inspiration, GFod's glory to sing. 

Yet think not, dear IVed, I would scornfully 
slight 

Your muse on the wing, in her heavenward 
flight; 

Far be it from me, a poor blundering bard, 
To deal with a brother sarcastic'ly hard. 

This hint I received, which I offer to you 
"Chive every object its natural hue 
Whenever you paint choose a noble design, 
Nor cause with. stoFn tinsel your picture to 
shine. 
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Down on the sands in old Scarboro' bay, 
Walking alon^ at the close of the day ; 

And there I saw Billy, 
Looking quite silly, 
Digging a grave — ^he was digging a grave 
To bury his dog by the salt sea wave. 

And the big tear stood in his downcast eye 
As he view'd the dog, that was lying nigh; 

I questioned hiTn sighmg — 
"Tour task must be trj^ig — 
Digging a grave — ^you are digging a grave 
To buiy a Mend by the salt sea wave." 

He spoke, while resting his foot on the spade. 
With eyes bent down in the hole hehadmade ; 
Alas ! for poor Eover, 
His gambols are over — 
I 'm digging a grave — I 'm digging a grave 
To bury his bones by the salt sea wave. 

Sad is my heart — have reason to grieve ; 

Here hes a Mend who would never deceive; 
For my bonny retriever 
I 'm now the chief griever. 

While digging a grave — ^wMle digging a grave 

To bury lum down by the salt sea wave. 

And to hide from the world, it pains my heart, 
A Mend who has well performed his part ; 

No more he will gambol 
Where he lov'd to ramble — 
I 'm digging a grave— I 'm digging a grave 
That Rover may sleep by the salt s^ wave. 
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He patted his face, and then laid him in, 
While the bright tears feU on his glossy skin ; 

The true Mends are parted — 
Poor Will, tender hearted, 
Oft strays by the grave, when winter winds 
rave. 

Where Eover lies sleeping beside the salt 
wave. 



Down in the grove it is sweet to rove 
When the buds of Spring appear. 

And the wildflowersgay their charms display, 
While the merry bird sings clear — 
While the merry bird sings clear. 

Down in the grove it is sweet to rove, 
When the summer breezes blow, 

And the plaintive dove tells her tale of love, 
WMle the sparkling streamlets flow — 
While the sparkling streamlets flow. 

Down in the grove it is sweet to rove. 
When sere Autumn strews the leaves. 
And the bee no more brings her golden store. 
While the reaper stores his sheaves — 
While the reaper stores his sheaves. 

Down in the grove it is sweet to rove. 

When the wintry storms rush by. 
As the strong boughs wave on the old oak 
brave. 

While the feathery snow-flakes fly — 
While the feathery snow-flakes fly. 
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ON THE PXTBLIOATION OP HIS BOOK. 

Hail happy day ! the debt is paid ; 

My long foreboding fears are over : 
'Tis something, though my laurels fade, 

At least true Mendship to discover. 

They were my Mends who checked the sneer ; 

With willing heart sought to befriend me : 
Who, when the hour of danger 's near. 

May even to the end defend me. 

But not the men, the selfish-wise 

Who gave their names, but held their 
treasure ; 
Such sordid meanness I despise — 

It gives me neither pain nor pleasure. 

What gratitude can I bestow 

When to their names alone I'm stinted 
They swelled the list, but then I know 

Without THEiB AID the book was printed. 

They told me that their proffer'd mite 
Was safe ; if I 'd to them deliver 

The promised book, in black and white, — 
But how could I oblige the giver ? 

I had no means but what I sought 
Among the generous, high and lowly ; 

A drowning man, at straws I caught, 
For help in need comes only slowly. 
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And must, with supplicating plea, 
I come in stately form attended, 

To claim their parsimonious fee, 
And beg they will not be offended. 

To whine and crouch to fashion's rule 
I cannot, though I'm low in stature, 

For I was taught in reason's school, 
Such foUy is against my nature. 



Beader, I must say adieu ; 

We must sever; 
Yet myjoumey I 'U pursue 

Verseward ever. 
I must ponder by the way, 
Stringing blossotns as I stray^ 
Till my spirit quits this clay, 

Weary never ! 

Not for gold would I resign 

Tms my pleasure : 
Never will my soul repine 

With such treasure. 
Life's brief moments danoe along 
While the Nine, a tuneful throng. 
Bid me scribble, right or wrong. 

At my leisure ! 



Ebbata;— In the Imprompta Verse, at pageil, read **SeizQd" 
instead of *<Sold." 



